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Hottest of all, Oakland’s Vida Blue 



THE SPORTABOUT. 

IT'S NOT SO MUCH A STATION WAGON 
AS IT IS A SPORTY CAR WITH CARGO SPACE. 


The Sportabout is in a class by itself. 

Literally. Because there’s no other compact-size 4-door wagon 
made in America. There are bigger wagons and smaller wagons, but 
none the size of the Sportabout. 

And there’s no other wagon that so successfully combines fun 
with function. 

You get a standard lift gate, a standard space-saver spare tire, 
and a turning circle the same as the VVV Beetle. 

You get a body and a frame that has been “unitized” or welded 
together instead of just bolted. (Bolts can rattle loose.) 

With the Sportabout, you don’t have to worry. It’s easy to 
handle, and it’s stylish. 

And it comes at a price that may make you laugh. 

American Motors V 



Introducing Memoiex 
Cassette Recording Tape 
The tape that 
can shatter glass. 



The family car. If it never drives you anywhere, 
it’ll drive you crazy. Or rather, your kids will drive 
you crazy driving it here, there, everywhere 
and anywhere but where you want to be going. 

Well, oddly enough, nothing gets rid of 
family car problems like another family car. 

And family car buying is something we 
know a whole lot about. 


We’re GMAC. General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation. 

And General Motors dealers who use 
GMAC make it less complicated for people to 
buy cars. By financing your car, car insurance 
and creditor life insurance. (We also finance 
trucks and Frigidaire appliances.) 

Right where you buy. Quickly. With con- 


sideration. At a cost you can live with. Anywhere 
in the country. 

That way, whenever your family has the 
car, you’ll have the family car. 

GAAAC 

FINANCING 
We uncomplicate things 


In your own best interest — always remember, the most economical way to buy on time is to pay down as much asyoucanand pay the balance as soon as you can. 
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Next week 

THE FASTEST INDY of all 
lime is in prospect as some 
swift Young Turks take on 
the established stars of the 
Brickyard in this year s 500. 
Robert Jones will be on hand. 

NBA- ABA ALL-STARS* ill set- 
tle which league has the bet- 
ter lop players when they 
meet in the Astrodome on Fri- 
day — if the owners, who could 
stop it, let the game go on. 

THE HIMALAYAS are a high 
goal in the new holiday trav- 
el rage — trekking. Jeanqette 
Bruce explores their rugged 
joys in an hilarious trek that 
is always more up than down. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A few years ago Ellington White, au- 
thor of the article on largemouth bass 
fishing (page 40), requested a rather 
unusual assignment. For a ridiculously 
modest sum, he said, he could build a 
3 '/i-acre pond on his 50-acre farm near 
Gambier, Ohio, stock it with bass and 
write an article telling our readers how 
they, too, could find angling paradise 
right in their own backyards. All White 
said he needed was “seed money," a 
few hundred dollars that would be sup- 
plemented by federal funds adminis- 
tered by the county government, which 
was willing to help with such worthy 
recreational ventures. 

It sounded like a good idea at the 
time — still docs, for that matter — so 
we became the first magazine ever to 
pay a writer to dig a hole in his back- 
yard. Then we sat back to await re- 
sults. We were still sitting and waiting 
last week, trying hard to believe fish- 
erman White had not lured us deftly 
and hooked us hard, when curiosity 
finally got the better of us, and we 
asked him what had happened to our 
investment. 

Well, he said, he was extremely sor- 
ry about that, but he had meant well. 
And he gave us the whole story. He 
had begun by making an application 
to the county, then getting his soil test- 
ed for clay content. This is done by a 
process known as back-hoeing, w'hich 
leaves sizable marks in the land, if not 
the owner's pocketbook. Anyhow, 
White's soil tested out fine, his ap- 
plication was approved and he then 
went looking for a contractor to give 
him an estimate of the cost of exca- 
vating his bass pond. 

In a scene of the sort that must have 
inspired Eric Hodgins to write Mr. 
Blamlitigs Builds His Dream House, the 
contractor looked over the land, kicked 
a few dirt clods and allowed as how 
the job ought to run about SI, 500. 
Slightly taken aback (his SI advance, 
he suddenly realized, really had been 


ridiculously modest). White gave the 
contractor the go-ahead. But since it 
would be late fall before he could 
begin excavating — the pond needed 
a liner of grass, and late fall was 
beyond the growing season — While 
agreed to wait until the following 
spring. 

By spring, however, the contractor 
was less interested, so White had to 
start the process all over again. This 
included making another application 
to the county (but not, fortunately, an- 
other round of back-hoeing) and lin- 
ing up a new contractor. The appli- 
cation was approved, and White found 
a taciturn Amish man whose estimate 
of about SI, 000 won him the job. As 
luck would have it, that turned out to 
be a very wet spring in Ohio, and the 
new contractor kept delaying the work 
until somehow it was too late again 
and another year had been missed. 
White surveyed his back-hoeing scars 
and sighed. 

That winter the literary magazine on 
which White w’as an editor, The Ken- 
yon Review, ceased publication, SO 
White left his Gambier farm and moved 
with his wife and three children to the 
banks of the James River in Virginia, 
his native state. There he is working 
on a novel, teaching at Virginia Com- 
monwealth University and comforting 
himself with periodic sessions of fly rod- 
ding on nature's own bass ponds, which 
abound in the area. 

Meanwhile, if the gentleman now liv- 
ing on that 50-acre spread near Gam- 
bier, Ohio is wondering what those 
holes in his backyard are for, we've 
been asked to say they aren't for any- 
thing. They're called back-hoeing 
holes, see, and. . . . 
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THE GRASS IS GREENER 



Not only do we have the finest turf course between the east coast and California, but ARLINGTON 
PARK is mighty special in a multitude of other ways. As a matter of fact, if you will excuse our bragging 
a bit, there just isn’t any place quite like it anywhere. 


We are big (one of the four largest tracks in the world), gorgeous (the elegant Classic Club seats 2,000 
for scrumptious luncheons), and SUPER exciting (the best thoroughbreds fighting for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, including the $100,000 PONTIAC GRAND PRIX, $100,000 AMERICAN DERBY, $100,000 B. F. 
LINDHEIMER and $100,000 ARLINGTON-WASH I NGTON FUTURITY). 

We can handle crowds of up to 60,000 in air-conditioned comfort. We can stable 2,200 horses and we 
have parking for 22,000 cars. The North Western Railroad stops right at the track and, once inside, there is 
dining in the Mid-America and Futurity rooms as well as the Classic Club or roast beef sandwiches and ice 
cream cones at concession stands spotted throughout the second through fifth floors. 

Fifty-five closed circuit television monitors carry all the action in color if you do not want to venture 
outside and we have brand new selling machines and a big fat computer that will make your visit to 
ARLINGTON PARK, a pleasure. 

For the ladies we have fashion shows by Muriel Mundy on Wednesdays in the Classic Club, or talk to 
your favorite jockeys and trainers in pre-race shows each Tuesday and Thursday at 1:00 p.m. The kids 
might like to join our Railbird Club, which meets - FREE - at trackside from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. each 
Saturday morning. 

Then there is Open House on June 6th AND . . .... but you get the idea ! 


POST TIME 2:00 P.M. 

Racing now through 
August 23rd 




American Airlines 
The plane with 



Coach Lounge. 


No matter where you’ve been in the world, 
you’ve never gone in comfort like this. From 
our spacious new Coach Lounge, 
with its stand-up bar, all through 
the plane and up the stairs, to our 
totally redesigned first class lounge 
It's a new standard in flying comfort. 

The American Airlines 747 LuxuryLiner. 

First of all, in coach, there's a lounge bigger than 
most living rooms. 



It’s a place where you can mingle, make new 
friends, have a snack, have some fun. 

Enjoy being sociable, or just enjoy the space. 
No other airline has anything like it. 

And back down the aisle at your seat, we've 
rearranged the rows. So besides getting 

more leg room and sitting room, 
you'll have more getting up room when 
you try out the lounge. 

If you’re flying first class, why not call ahead 


New 747 LuxuryLiner. 
no competition. 



First Class Lounge. 



and reserve a table forfour. 

You can wine and dine with 
friends, do a little business, 
or maybe play some bridge. 

And a floor above is our beautiful 
new first class lounge. 

A plush, intimate spot where 
you can socialize over after- 


you can socialize over auer- 
dinner liqueurs or champagne. 

And for everybody on transcontinental flights, 


there's an added service. Flagship Service. 
Featuring Polynesian food. Special warming 
wagons to keep your food piping hot. 

And pretty new outfits for our stewardesses. 
So if you like going places to see things, 
this new airplane is something to see. 

Every one of our 747s is now a LuxuryLiner. 
And all of the extra comforts won’t cost 
you an extra cent. 

For reservations call us or your Travel Agent. 


American Airlines 747 LuxuryLiner 





Look out below. 

Three weeks of Happy Days. 


June 21 through July 9 

Beginning June 21, savings will be worth more during The Happy Days of Summer - a three-week 
noontime festival of fun at National Boulevard Bank. When you open or add to a savings account at 
National Boulevard with $200 or more, you'll receive a free gift in addition to the highest interest 
rates allowed by law. Come one! Come all! to the Happy Days of Summer. 


Happy Days at the Fhir 

June 21 - June 25 

Clowns! Calliopes! Cotton candy! 
Games! Prizes! A real down-home 
country fair every day this week at 
the Wrigley Building. Test your skill 
at darts . . . throwing baseballs . . . 
tossing rings. Winners get a unique 
Happy Day key chain. But there's 
even more. Some lucky person will 
win a Grand Prize Happy Day wrist- 
watch each day at the Fair. And 
when you open or add to a National 
Boulevard savings account this 
week with $200 or more, you’ll get 
a record featuring two versions of 
the catchy Happy Day song. 


Happy Days at the Beach 

June 28 - July 2 

Another noon hour extravaganza in 
front of the Wrigley Building, cele- 
brating those Happy Days at the 
Beach. Your Father's Mustache 
Banjo Band will brighten your day 
with lively, carefree melodies and if 
that doesn't work, ogle the bikini- 
clad beauties who will be giving 
away chances to win the daily Grand 
Prize Happy Day wristwatch. Your 
free gift this week when you open or 
add to a National Boulevard Bank 
savings account with $200 or more 
is a colorful, distinctive 3' x 5' 
Happy Day beach towel. 


Happy Days Around the Nation 

July 6 - July 9 

See America First! And during 
Happy Days Around the Nation, 
browse through the Vacationland 
booths that will give you travel in- 
formation and maps of many of the 
popular and scenic vacation areas 
in the U.S. Barbershop quartets will 
be on hand to serenade you at noon 
and Uncle Sam will be giving away 
chances to win the daily Grand Prize 
Happy Day wristwatch. And those 
who open or add to a National Boule- 
vard savings account with $200 or 
more this week will receive a free 
Happy Day Road Atlas. 


N > NATIONAL BOULEVARD BANK OF CHICAGO 

[BJifiJ WRIGLEY BUILDING • CHICAGO 6061 1 • MEMBER FDIC • PHONE (312) 467 4100 
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SEND THIS CARD TO OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT AT 
22,000 SERVICE STATIONS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 


There are a lot of things you could 
do if you only had a Shell Credit Card. Like 
charge Shell gasoline and oil, Shell tires, 
batteries, small accessories and mainte- 
nance services at some 22,000 service 
stations throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Hawaii. You could charge food, 
lodging and other services at some of the 
major hotel and motel chains. 

And certain types of casualty insur- 
ance. You could charge that too ( in most 
states). Even Shell marine and aviation 



products can be put on your credit card. 

And as a Shell Credit Card holder 
you can take advantage of special • 
merchandise offers available 
exclusively to our card holders. 

A Shell Credit Card could be 
yours for the asking. 

All we ask you to do is mail 
this convenient postage-paid 
application. 


ftOIT 

CARO 
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* ALL APPLICANTS MUST PASS ROUTINE CREDIT CHECK TO BE ELIGIBLE. 




If you just want 
to look good, 
don’t light it. 



On the other hand, 
if you'd like to taste 
the small, mild 
cigar with all the 
flavor of a large 
cigar, go ahead. 


Owl Miniatures & Demi-Tips. 


SHOPWALK 

Beef jerky; a convenience food that a 
customer can sink his teeth into— barely 

J erky, a sort of protein hardtack, is the 
kind of food one eats to live, rather 
than the other way around. It is a utilitar- 
ian delicacy with a long and fairly hon- 
orable history as the frontiersman’s version 
of the astronaut's convenience food, with- 
out the plastic wrapper. Given a fire or 
even hot sun, a strip of meat can be ‘'jerked” 
in a few days and, once so dried, weighs 
next to nothing and lasts, in pocket, pack 
or saddlebag, almost forever. At any time 
it can be sliced into eggs, soups, stews or 
just chewed. (Chewing jerky is an enter- 
tainment in itself, since it takes even longer 
to soften up a wad of it than it docs to get 
waited on in a New York restaurant.) Final- 
ly, jerky is useful for a variety of odd func- 
tions, from patching inner tubes to skip- 
ping across ponds. 

Today, despite newfangled competition, 
jerky remains one of the handiest foods avail- 
able for backpackers, climbers and trail rid- 
ers. It has more food value and is infinitely 
easier to use than most of the new “out- 
doorsman” meats — those aggravating, des- 
iccated, freeze-dried, powdered concoctions 
which, after they are soaked and cooked, 
still taste like coal-tar derivatives. 

These days the hardest thing about using 
jerky is finding it. There are several large 
firms that distribute it to retail chains. 
Among the better ones who will also sell 
by mail are Hickory Farms, 1021 N. Reyn- 
olds, Toledo, Ohio and Paul Devcreaux 
Food Distributors, 503 S. Park Ave.. Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Some of the best old-fashioned 
jerky is produced in what amounts to a cot- 
tage industry by an Arizona housewife, Mrs. 
Ilene St. John. Her product. Western Jer- 
ky, is made in her own home at 3380 N. 
Dodge, Tucson, and is sold by mail. 

Mrs. St. John became a commercial jerk- 
er after running into a bad batch of the 
stu(T four years ago on a Mexican fishing 
trip. Almost alone among modern jerky 
makers, she uses no preservatives or arti- 
ficial sources of heat in her process. She be- 
gins with boned rump roasts frozen hard 
enough for convenient slicing. The roasts 
are cut into quarter-inch-thick slabs, then 
salted and peppered. (Her jerky comes in 
two flavors: mild and hot, the latter living 
up to its name.) The slices of beef are then 
spread on racks in a vented, screened green- 
houselike shed outside her kitchen. The Tuc- 
son sun in three days does the rest. 

Mrs. St. John cures about 600 pounds of 
fresh meat a month, which dries down to 
1 50 pounds of jerky. In addition, she makes 
up custom orders in any quantity. Sugges- 
tion: before ordering a couple of hundred 
pounds for your next Everest expedition, 
send for a few sample packets. 

— Lyn Giliurt 





If our bug is too small and our box is too big 
how about something in-between? 


The Volkswagen Squareback. 

It's as economical to run as our little bug. 

And just about as easy to park. Because outside, it's about the same size as our bug. 
But inside, it's more like our box. 

It can seat 4. Plus hold just about 50% more luggage than the biggest domestic sedan. 
lOver twice as much if you fold down its back seat.) 

The Volkswagen Squareback: 

Not too small, not too big 
Just right. 



Another leaf from our 125-year history 



He had the nerve to ask 
us for millions with 
only ashes for 
collateral 

October. 1871. The aftermath of the Chicago Fire. 

Five square miles of ruins were still smoldering. 90,000 homeless were 
still huddled along the lakefront. 

Yet one of the fire's heaviest losers, Potter Palmer, looked into the 
smoking rubble and imagined a new metropolis rising. More vigorous, more 
beautiful, on a vaster scale than ever before. On the spot he appointed 
himself a committee of one to make it happen. 

But how much mortgage money could he raise on a heap of ashes? 

Where could he peddle a vision? 

Luckily, he’d heard that Connecticut Mutual Life had 
loaned two of its Hartford fire insurance neighbors hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to help them through this unparalleled 
financial disaster. 

So Palmer brought his bold dream— confidently planned 
and sketched out— to CML. Here he got a warm hearing. 

And cold cash. Enough to put up modern buildings 
throughout blocks of the downtown area. 

Next time you visit the spectacular Second City or 
hear the song Chicago ( "On State Street, that great 
street...”), remember who helped put it there. The 
indomitable Mr. Palmer. And CML. 

0 Today, with the same faith. Connecticut Mutual 
Life is still investing in America. We’re healthy 
contributors to the fund of two billion dollars 
put together by our industry for socially critical 
improvements the country needs now. 

Connecticut Mutual has long been an industry 
leader, also, in low cost to policyholders. Thanks 
to astute investing and prudent management, 
policyholder dividends have been unfailing 
for 125 years. Today, 'Blue Chip’ life 
insurance protection is better than ever 
and costs less. 



BOOKTALK 

•Camp and Trailer Guide' is the friend 
in need to a family on the open road 

T hree or four decades ago, when life was 
simpler and people fewer, a book like 
the Campground and Trailer Park Guide 
(Rand McNally, $4.95) would have been 
as useful as the Guide Michclin on an Arc- 
tic expedition. In those days you shook the 
mildew off the tent and strapped it to the 
top of the Willys Knight, tied on an extra 
spare, loaded the baskets and took off. The 
spaces were still, as they say. wide open. 

Alas, the Campground and Trailer Park 
Guide is a book w hose time has come. Some- 
where along the way we seem to have 
blinked, and the road map changed like a 
piece of op art: suddenly we sec the dots in- 
stead of the spaces in between. Now we 
camp w here they tell us to camp. How com- 
plicated this can make things will never be 
more apparent than when you're out on 
the road with the car or trailer loaded down 
w ith gear, children and spoiling hamburger, 
the sun setting and your wife telling you in 
her most insistent fashion that she's going 
to leap from the car right here in the mid- 
dle of the badlands if you don't find a camp- 
site soon. 

That's where the Xand Nkc'Nahy guide 
becomes such a bargain. It tells you where 
to camp, how to get there, about altitude, 
facilities and activities, how good the camp- 
grounds arc and where to write for reser- 
vations. It sounds mind-boggling, but 
they've managed to make it very readable 
and have included up-to-date maps for all 
areas. Happily, the number of our camp 
and trailer options have increased again this 
year over 17.000 sites in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. This seems like overkill my own road 
record is 10 campgrounds in 14 days until 
you realize how many millions of us will be 
out there this summer. 

Fvcn if you aren't a camper, you'll find 
the guide a great little wish book. For ex- 
ample. in Georgia there's a spot called Mag- 
nolia Springs State Park, just north of 
Millen on Highway 25. It sounds like a 
nice place 1,000 feet above sea level, 948 
acres, 50 camp spaces, 25 trailer sites, a 
daily fee of S2.50 and a 14-day time limit, 
w ith water and electric hookups, tables, flush 
toilets, showers, automatic laundry, snack 
bar, hiking, swimming, fishing, a boat dock, 
launching facilities and boat rental. 

What the guide can't tell you is w hat Mag- 
nolia Springs must really be like: soft sum- 
mer Georgia evenings, a camp chair in front 
of the trailer, children laughing somewhere, 
live-oak trees, mistletoe and Spanish moss, 
sunset and deepening evening stillness bro- 
ken by the splash of largemouth bass in the 
lake. 

Maybe things haven't changed so much 
after all- 

— Marshall Lumsden 
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Harvey Wallbanger 
is taking Bloody Mary's 
place at bruhc’h. 

Even the best of drinks cloy after a I ^ 

li nnrt rw/lfrhino I 


Even the best of drinks cloy after a 
time. So more people are switching 
from Bloody Marys to Harvey Wall- 
bangers at brunch. 

Simple to make. Take 6 ounces of 
orange juice, add 1 ounce of vodka, 
and then splash Vi ounce of Galliano 
over the top. 

The o.j. gives it the freshness of 
morning. The Galliano lends the • 
intrigue of night. s' 

Next time, why not let 
Harvey Wallbanger fill in for f 
Bloody Mary. 

Fond of things Italiano? 

Try a drink with Galliano. 
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When you’re a 
fast-moving 
world bank like Chase, 
you have the extra reach 
to handle 

international finance. 

This is the multinational age. 

And Chase has a worldwide network of 
offices devoted to the most proficient 
handling of international finance 
possible. That's what you need to 
handle rates, arbitrage and currency 
fluctuations, just to name a few. 

Get in touch with your Chaseman soon. 

He’s an easy man to reach. Chase... the 
bank that keeps things moving. 

You have a friend at j ml . 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK I I 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y 10015/Member F.D.I.C. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by FRANK DEFORD 


YANKEE STAY HOME 

The German Olympic Organizing Com- 
mittee has established an interesting set 
of rules for Americans who wish to pur- 
chase tickets for the '72 Games. First, 
all tickets must be obtained through 
the American Automobile Association, 
which assumed the position of exclusive 
U.S. agent after the Dincrs-Fugazy Trav- 
el Agency lost the contract in a dispute 
a couple of months ago. 

Next, tickets must be fully paid for 
by July 1971, more than a year before 
the Games begin. 

But here is the real kicker. It is im- 
possible to buy just a ticket. You must 
also buy hotel rooms at the same time- 
even if you ow n a viffa in Munich. V'our 
only guarantee on housing is that you 
will be located somewhere within a 75- 
mile radius of Munich — and all accom- 
modations within the city limits arc al- 
ready taken. Also, you must buy blind; 
not even the AAA knows what kind of 
rooms you will be assigned. 

Finally, less than 2’ , of the 115,000 
tickets allotted the U.S. are for the glam- 
orous opening and closing ceremonies. 
Even if you should win one of these 
prizes, the odds arc about 2 in 5 that 
you still won't have a seat. The Munich 
Olympic Stadium holds 80.000 people — 
but has only 45.000 seats. 

It looks like the Germans arc making 
their marks. 

HEADLINE OF THE WEEK 

From The Swimming Times , a British 
magazine; 

U.S. INTERCOLLEGIATE 

CHAMPIONSHIPS FIXED 

In England, it seems, “fixed" is a syn- 
onym for “scheduled.” 

RACE RESULTS 

The biggest payoff stemming from New 
York’s off-track betting on the Kentucky 
Derby and Preakness has been enjoyed 
by CBS. Proving that people want to 
watch their money, the New York Der- 
by television audience increased by al- 


most 25% over last year, and the Preak- 
ness ratings by two-thirds. 

The Indianapolis 500 auto race is mov- 
ing to ABC from the theaters for the 
first time in eight years, but it will be 
shown in the U.S. only on a delayed 
basis. This may be the first time that a 
local blackout has covered a whole coun- 
try. If you want to sec the 500 live on 
TV, you can catch it in Canada, and 
parts of it in France and England. 

Y' ALL HURRY BACK NOW, Y'HEAR 

Governor George Wallace has appointed 
Joe Louis, who was born in Alabama 
57 years ago, as a lieutenant colonel in 
the Alabama militia, which means that 
Louis has an honorary position on the 
governor’s staff. 

MAKING IT 

In the game of survival, it was a busy 
week. In Washington, witnesses before 
congressional subcommittees suggested 
that mercury levels in fish are rising so 
high that the whole American fishing 
industry — not to mention the whole fish- 
eating American population — is threat- 
ened. Still another type of fish, the striped 
bass, has been found to have a dan- 
gerous level of mercury content in its 
flesh. Autopsies performed on many of 
22 bald and golden eagles found dead 
recently near Casper, Wyo. showed that 
they were killed by thallium, a poison 
officials used in the past to work against 
coyotes and other predators (SI, March 
8, 15, and 22, 1971). 

Now for the good news. 

Elephant-feet umbrella stands, lion- 
skin spectacle cases, ostrich-skin bill- 
folds, gazelle-leg lamp standards and all 
other such "ghastly gewgaws of the tour- 
ist trade," as they have been called, are 
to be banned from the thousands of cu- 
rio shops in Kenya. It is part of the na- 
tion’s new antipoaching policy. 

For the first time in 11 years, brown 
pelicans have reproduced in Louisiana, 
reversing the state bird's trend toward 
extinction. Nine baby pelicans have sur- 


vived two weeks since hatching on a pre- 
carious perch on the coast at Grand 
Terre, and eight of them appear in good 
shape. 

And at Cornell, ornithologists did the 
pelicans one better by hatching them- 
selves a red-tailed hawk from an arti- 
ficially inseminated egg. This is the first 
time men have made their own bird of 
prey, and could be the initial step to- 
ward assembly line production of en- 
dangered birds. At least until the lab- 
oratories get polluted. 

BOSS TRUCK OF AMERICA 

When we last left Jerry Malone (SI. Aug. 
11, 1969) he was traveling the country 
with Little Irvy, his 20-ton frozen whale. 
At the time, he had revealed that his 
plans for the future included designing 
the first drag truck in history, which he 
would take along with Little Irvy to dis- 
play (for 35£) at fairs and shopping 
centers. 

Today, Jerry Malone's Boss Truck 
or America is a reality, and Jerry 
plans to take it to the Bonneville Salt 



Flats this fall, when the U.S. whale- 
exhibiting season is over, where he 
will try to establish a diesel-truck world 
speed record. At present there is no 
such thing, though Jerry says a fellow 
named Dana Fuller took a car with a 
diesel engine 159 mph in 1953. Jerry, 
who used to drive in stock-car races, 
says his Boss Truck can top 200 mph. 
Do not laugh at the boast; many peo- 
ple also said he would not be able to 
freeze a 20-ton whale either, but Little 
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Weve been working quietly 
for 10 years to make you forget the 
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We listen. It’s always been our 
way of staying in touch. 

And some time ago , our 
people came to a frightening 
conclusion. 

We decided a certain part 
of our past was hurting us. 

Of all things, it was the 
Model T. For despite everything 
the “Tin Lizzie ’ was— depend- 
able, tough ci s a tractor, unpre- 



Subject of vm- jnd (able, the MnM T 

tentious and loi'eable as an old 
shoe— there were certain things 


it wasn't. It wasn't exactly so- 
phisticated. And it certainly 
wasn't quiet. 

The nickname “Tin Lizzie” 
was no accident. 



Anii-r.iitk.-rv which wild for 21 cent*. were (.wetted io the 
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We also decided the Euro- 
l>eans were beating us at our 
ouTi game. 

Ironically, the y were the 
ones who were acquiring a 
reputation for solid, untinny 
cars. And Americans were 
buying them. The need for a 
quiet, well-built American car 
was obvious. 

So we started to work on it. 
The big question was whether 
people would buy the “Quiet 
Car” from the “ Tin Lizzie” 
company. 

Fortunately, they did. The 


1965 Ford LTD, “ the car that 
rode quieter than a Rolls- 
Royce” (note the ad), sold in 
record numbers. Naturally, 
that pleased us. 

But the “quiet car' was 
more than an advertising idea. 

It really was quiet. 

It was purposely built to be 
a more solid-feeling, quiet- 
riding car than its competitors. 

You see, Ford Motor Com- 
pany has always been in busi- 
ness to make money. 

Were beer i able to do that by 
giving people what they want. 

And so far, there’s been good 
profit in giving people sound, 
honest products. 

Let us tell you how we've 
gone about building quiet ones. 





The 1965 Ford 
rides quieter 
than a Rolls-Royce! 
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First of all, there's a lot more to 
creating a quiet car than simply load- 
ing it with sound-deadening "goop" 
Noise is something that has to be 
engineered out. 

Long before a design for a body 
and frame ever goes into production, 
we take a prototype and put it on the 
torture rack. There we apply thou- 
sands of pounds of “twist!' If some- 
thing gives or breaks loose, it isn't 
considered rigid enough to pass At 
that point, it s back to the drawing 
boards until the design is right. 


GOOP WELDS ARE A MI ST. 

I 

When it finally is ready for pro- 
duction. our 50-ton electronic welder 
takes over. "The Monster',' as it is 
affectionately known, takes the body- 
frame components, clamps them 
firmly in a jig and, in 30 seconds. 



Welds don't come unsetewed 


fuses them together with more than 
100 welds. It produces a body that's 
firm, solid, and aligned to within tol- 
erances of a few thousandths of an 
inch. 


THOUSANDS OF WELDS: 3.500 
FASTENERS. 


Those 100-plus welds arc only 
the first of thousands of welds that 
hold a Ford Motor Company car to- 
gether. It's done electronically too. 
to insure good solid welds. And good 
welds are absolutely essential to a 
quiet car. 

In addition to its many welds, 
the typical Ford product also contains 
more than 3.500 fasteners. That in- 
cludes nuts, bolts, lock washers, rivets 
and so on. And in one way or another, 
virtually every one of them is de- 
signed to keep from working loose. 


SHAKE. RATTLE AND ROLL 


There's even a device called, ap- 
propriately enough, the “shake, rattle 
and roll machine, which can simulate 
a ride on the roughest road imag- 
inable-right inside the factory. With 
it, we can test a car for rattles and 
squeaks before it ever leaves the 
assembly line. We can check for noise 
in the doors, inside the trunk, under 
the hood, inside the seats, behind the 
dashboard —places like that. It s one 
more way to help give you a quieter 


NYLON IS BETTER. 


Speaking of noise, we cover the 
floors of our cars with thick nylon 
carpeting, because we've found that 
nylon is a better sound deadener. 

MB 


COMPUTERS HELP. 


Where you put the insulation is 
extremely important, also. So we use 
computers to help locate critical noisy 
areas. 



The baffling compartments in 
our mufflers, for example, arc de- 
signed by computer. The same tor 
the special vibration dampeners 
we've installed at the rear of our 
transmissions. 

The fact of the matter is that 
every single part of a Ford Motor 
Company car is constantly under 
scrutiny by our sound engineers. 


FUSSINESS PAYS OI F. 


If there’s a squeak, knock, ping, 
clank, drum, humm, peep or pocketa- 
pocketa to be found anywhere in a 
given design, they'll find it. And when 
they do. something gets done about it 
—or else. Their work has resulted 
in everything from thicker weather- 
stripping around the doors and 
windows, to redesigned engine 
mounts, to improved geartceth in the 
rear axles and transmissions. 

That kind of thing adds up. It’s 
what quiet cars are made of. 


STILL SKEPTICAL? 


We invite you to test the dif- 
ference yourself. We've made a lot 
of friends in the last five years selling 
quiet cars to skeptical people. 

We’d like you to be one of them. 

So much for our point of view. 
Give us yours. 

Send us your wants, needs, likes, 
dislikes, gripes, etc. Your letter will 
be read, considered and answered. 


WRITE 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY LISTENS 
DEPARTMENT SI 
THE AMERICAN ROAD 
DEARBORN MICHIGAN 4SI2I 


Do write us. We listen. And we 
listen better. 



...has a lx: tier idea 
(we listen E>cttcr) 










Seagrams j 

Extra Dry 
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Skip the vermouth. 

This week’s 
perfect martini secret. 

Just put the gin on the rocks. 

The perfect martini gin, of course. 

Seagram’s. 

The perfect martini gin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 

90 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


SCORECARD ntmued 


Irvy is still as solid as a rock after al- 
most four refrigerated years. 

The Boss Truck is 10 tons of red. 
white and blue, and chrome. It has a V- 
12 engine, 13-speed transmission with a 
1.85 gear ratio, dual rear end and five- 
inch drag pipes. The interior, done in 
Jerry's favorite tuck-and-roll upholstery, 
includes two private sleeping compart- 
ments and a “cocktail lounge.” Jerry 
says: "It's some kind of tricky truck, a 
real classy chassis." The Boss Truck is 
so special, in fact, that Jerry won't let it 
travel the highways on its own steam. 
It is towed by what Jerry calls the Mama 
Truck. Little Irvy resides in Old Blue, a 
handsome truck in its own right. He 
plans to have them all at the Salt Flats 
for his Diesel Derby. 

WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

Should Canonero 11 win the Belmont 
he will become only the ninth horse — 
and the first since 1948 — to take the Tri- 
ple Crown. If he does, two good old 
boys down South will be the only ones 
around to really share in his glory. 

They arc Count Fleet, who won the 
Triple Crown in 1943, and Assault, who 
took it in '46. Since Citation, the "48 win- 
ner, died last August, they are the only 
Triple Crown survivors. Canonero 
should be spurred, however, by the fact 
that Triple Crown winners tend to live 
to a ripe old age. 

Only Whirlaway, who died at 15, had 
a lifespan shorter than the average thor- 
oughbred. which is around 18 years. Sir 
Barton lived to 21, War Admiral and Ci- 
tation to 25 and Gallant Fox and Omaha 
to 27. Assault, who lives on the King 
Ranch in Texas, is now 28, and Count 
Fleet had his 3 1st birthday this year. 

The Count lives out his days at the 
Stoner Creek Stud in Paris, Ky. He is 
swaybacked and 300 pounds under- 
weight, but considering he is almost 100 
years old by human standards, he is in 
pretty good shape. Assault is a bit se- 
nile, yet thousands of people still come 
every year to visit the old boy. He has 
had a less strenuous retirement than his 
Triple Crown colleagues, too. He is in- 
fertile and has been spared the demands 
of female companionship. 

THE HOCKEY PUBLIC BE DAMNED 

Local TV blackouts of sports events are 
nothing new, but the Chicago Black 
Hawks' refusal to let their fans see even 
a delayed telecast of the final game of 


the Stanley Cup sets something of a 
record for high-handedness in this re- 
gard. The reason for the Black Hawk 
blackout is fairly obvious: Arthur Wirtz, 
who controls the team, also happens 
to have an ownership interest in some 
of the theaters and owns the hotel 
where closed-circuit pay TV was being 
shown. The profit motive — or greed, 
to be direct about it— was the Hawks' 
prime consideration. 

Chicagoans bombarded CBS and the 
newspapers with protests, but to no avail. 
Nonetheless, not even Wirtz can be la- 
beled as the real villain. That honor must 
be reserved for the National Hockey 
League and its president. Clarence 
Campbell, who countenances such treat- 
ment of fans. Certainly, any team should 
be permitted to make basic TV policy 
decisions about the regular season, but 
playoffs and the championships should 
be the sole province of the league. No 
ow ner or team owrns the rights to a cham- 
pionship. In baseball and in the NFL, 
the league determines championship pol- 
icy — even, as is well-known in the case 
of the NFL. with regard to the Super 
Bowl blackout. Right or wrong, this is 
as it should be. It is the National Hock- 
ey League which let its game be taken 
from the people of Chicago. 

BRING BACK THE ’50S 

Nostalgia is moving on to the decade 
of the 1950s. So far, attention has 
been mostly directed at the clothes, 
music and TV of that era. but — look 
sharp, feel sharp, be sharp — now it is 
open season on ’50s sports nostalgia. 
The National Nostalgia League has is- 
sued the list of nominations for cham- 
pion athletic nostalgics of the era, and 
the nominees met last week on the 
deck of the Flying Enterprise for the 
awards ceremony. Your itty bitty bud- 
dy, George Gobcl, was M.C.. with 
music by Billy Vaughan and his or- 
chestra. All male contestants wore duck- 
tail haircuts and were dressed in short- 
sleeved shirts (cuffed), pegged pants 
and shoes with taps: the ladies were 
all wearing Peter Pan collars, bobby 
sox and plaid pleated skirts with cinch 
belts. 

The first award was in football. Nom- 
inees were: Cloyce Box. J. C. Caroline, 
Hopalong Cassady, Dick Kazmaier and 
Dickey Mocgle. The winner, of course, 
was Cloyce Box, since he was always 
the star of the annual Thanksgiving 

continued 
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'■** * r ; Lee Leens® Essex Flare. Flares 
that take you off the beaten path. Flares with 
' - eriginality. Front pleated patch pockets to match the 
pair in back. A.leg that’s wider at the bottom and the knee. . 
Styled in new Dpnegal tweed of polyester and cotton.' — 

In dusky grape, miis|<y grey, earthy brown and twilight blue. 
^Lee-Prest^for'Shape that stays. Lee Leesures® and Leens®. Flares I 
fdTthe maQ’wRo follows Kfeowrr course. From $12 at fine stores. J 

One up in style. 

[JpXFJ>.ee Co., Inc* fashion Division, P.O. Box 440, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66201. Also available in Canada. 


The answer 

to low cost transportation 
is simplicity itself. 



Maverick, the original "simple machine," is answering a lot of questions. . . 

Fewer repair bills? Simple. According to an independent survey, Maverick has the 
lowest frequency-ofrrepair record of any American car. 

Better gas mileage? Simple. In simulated city/suburban driving, the standard 100- 
horsepower-six engine delivers an average of 22 miles per gallon. Less servicing? 
Simple. One-sixth as many lube jobs and one-half as many oil changes as the leading 
import. Longer life? Simple. Unitized body, deep-down rustproofing and four coats 
of electrostatically applied paint. And with Maverick, you can choose 2-door, 4-door 
or sporty Grabber model— with any of three sixes or V-8. 

Any more questions? See the simple machine at your Ford Dealer's. 


MAVERICK 
The Simple Machine 


MAVERICK 



SCORECARD continued 


morning Detroit-Green Bay game, a ver- 
itable nostalgia bath. Cloyce had it made 
in the shade. 

Unfortunately, the Flying Enterprise , 
which had been cruisin' for a bruisin', 
began to sink at this point. How's that 
grab you? Everyone escaped safely, but 
there was no time to disclose the other 
winners. Nevertheless, here is a complete 
list of the nominees: 

baseball — Chico Carrasquel, Don 
l.arsen. Dale Long, Wally Moon. Herb 
Score. 

basketball — Charley Eckman, Bevo 
Francis. Chet (The Jet) Forte, Tommy 
Kearns. Jack Molinas. 

Golf — Al Besselink, Jack Fleck, 
Porky Oliver, Harvie Ward, anybody 
with a Jr. after his name. 

Olympics — Roger Bannister. Tenley 
Albright. Toni Sailer, the Rev. Bob 
Richards. Murray Rose. 

boxing — Chuck Davey (unanimous: 
no other nominees except one write-in 
for Dr. Joyce Brothers). 

miscellaneous — the O’Brien twins, 
Paul Giel. St. Louis Browns. Kid Ga- 
vilan’s Bolo Punch, Nancy Chaffee 
Kiner. Jim Shoulders, Toughie Brasuhn. 
Syracuse Nationals, Elroy (Crazy Legs) 
Hirsch in Unchained, Ernie Harwell's 
poem about baseball. 

Unless it's a fake-out or you're out 
to lunch, it should be easy to pick the w in- 
ners. Big deal. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bobby Unser. the winner of the 1968 
Indianapolis 500, discussing the financial 
benefits of victory: “It didn’t make me 
the million dollars people said it would, 
but it sure made my ex-wife happy." 

• The Rev. Walter Jessup, after winning 
his second straight clergyman's golf tour- 
nament: “I prayed this morning, but I 
didn't pray to win. 1 just thanked God 
to be alive. You know, the everyday 
stuff. I've never prayed to win a tour- 
nament. I don't think that would be 
fair. Why should He show partiality to- 
ward me?" 

• Woody Allen, the movie and stage 

comedian, on Howard Cosell's role as 
a sporlscaster named Howard Cosell 
in Allen's new movie Bananas'. “Cosell 
was crazy about being in the movie. 
He's a tremendous ham, a cartoonlike 
character. He comes across that way 
on television, too. He's the same way 
if you're eating dinner with him— he 
broadcasts the meal." end 




THEODORUS NIEMEYER LTD 



How can it? Sail is made in Holland by blending 14 of the gentlest pipe tobaccos on 
earth. For extra coolness it’s long-cut to burn lazily. Sail comes four ways -natural 
to fully aromatic. One is perfect for your taste. So take the bit in your teeth and Sail. 

Made in Holland by Theodorus Niemeyer. Holland's leading tobacco blender since 1819. 

Available in bandy pocket pouches and larger size export tins. 
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Sports Illustrated 

MAY 31, 1971 


OFF TO 
A 

SIZZLING 

START 


The weather was chilly this spring but the baseball was oh-so-hot. The Oak- 
land A’s and the San Francisco Giants, surprising triumphs of teamwork, 
snatched their division leads and raced off like rocket-powered thieves. 
Even more striking was the abundance of individual hot hands — the rush 
of imagination-grabbing whiz kids, the emergence of hitherto swaddled tal- 
ents and the heady flowering of established heroes. Maybe the player pool, 
diluted by expansion in recent years, has finally broken down into two 
groups, stars and victims for the stars to thrive upon. Whatever the reason, 
the top hitters and pitchers are setting blistering paces, with numbers like 
.400 and 10-1 and eight straight becoming commonplace. The most in- 
candescent of these flashy figures is Oakland smoke-thrower Vida Blue 
( see cover), who has won 10 complete games while losing one, has pitched 
five shutouts and has struck out roughly nine men per earned run. " When 
the ball is about to be released,” says one awed player, " Vida gives it that 
'pop.'" As the following pages show, there are hot-poppers everywhere. 


CATFISH HUNTER o. the A’s has won eight straight. St. 
Louis’ LOU BROCK has been a batting leader from the start, 
white stealing 17 bases. SONNY SIEBERT (8-0) is Boston’s 
stopper nonpareil, aided by the hitting and handling of DUANE 
JOSEPHSON. The Dodgers’ WILLIE DAVIS, keeping his 
hat on despite baseball’s bushiest Afro, is batting .386. 





RALPH GARR, Atlanta's certain 
write-in All-Star candidate, bids fair 
to become the best bunt-single 
hitter since the days of Ty Cobb. 


TOM BRADLEY had never opened 
a year in the majors until 1971. Even 
so, he has gone 5-2 with the White 
Sox, thanks to a low 1.26 ERA. 



RUSTY STAUB repairs to a room 
with a punching bag to let off 
steam after a bad day, but most 
days he drives Montreal fans wild. 



WILLIE STARGELL's restaurant 
in Pittsburgh's Hill section treats 
the house to fried chicken when 
Willie homers. It gets expensive. 
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SIZZLING START continued 


A GARDEN OF VERSATILE STARS 

by ROY BLOUNT 


C onsider baseball a garden, bursting 
out all over in advance of June. Al- 
most all the hardy perennials — Willie 
Mays (.352), Henry Aaron (14 home 
runs), Juan Marichal (proving he may 
have lost a little off his fastball, but noth- 
ing off his pride or formidability), Carl 
Yastrzemski (.313 though he has sel- 
dom flourished in cool weather before), 
Tony Oliva (.384, Tony-O!), Willie Star- 
gell (in the 13th against Montreal he 
fouls off eight straight pitches, then hits 
his 14th homer to win the game), Willie 
Davis (hovering close to .400), Ferguson 
Jenkins (8-3 and pitching best against 
the toughest hitters), Joe Torre (.338, 
the Cardinals’ new muscle man) — are 
as fully in flower as anyone could ask, 
and more. Abloom over there in the cor- 
ner are two well-known shrubs that have 
never before blossomed as they were ex- 
pected to — Rick Rcichardt and Ed 
Kranepool, hitting, respectively, .328 for 
the White Sox and .329 for the Mets. 
And some youngish plants are in their 
first year of real bloom: The Yankees’ 
Bobby Murcer is going so well that peo- 
ple are remembering what Ntw York 
ccnterfieldcrs used to be like. Pee Wee 
Reese is what other New Yorkers think 
of when they watch the Mets’ Shortstop 
Bud Harrelson. 

And then there arc all the exotic va- 
rieties. Vida Blue, going like a poppy 
gorged on Vita Gro — so brilliant that lit- 
tle attention has been paid to his Oak- 
land teammate Catfish Hunter, unbeat- 
able since the second week of the sea- 
son. Baseball followers arc fast learning 
to recognize such hitherto obscure flora 
as Harold (Gomer) Hodge of Cleveland, 
who has become a folk hero for his Go- 
mer Pyle voice and his game-winning 
pinch hits; Francis X. Healy, whose 
pinch-hitting average with San Francisco 
is .500; bespectacled Chicago starter 
Tom Bradley, who has been so stingy 
with runs that the White Sox have trou- 


ble losing behind him; wiseacre Giant 
Shortstop Chris Spcicr, who may have 
the fastest non-pitcher’s arm in the ma- 
jors and who apologized, uncharacter- 
istically, for throwing to first the other 
day when Walter Johnson’s arm couldn’t 
have made the play. 

But the fastest green shoot out of the 
bud has been Ralph (Road Runner) Garr 
of the Braves, the leg hitter extraordinaire 
who has led the National League at 
around .400 for weeks — bunting safely 
nine times, beating out 15 infield hits, 
blooping one single purposely over the 
head of a charging Willie McCovey and 
spraying home runs down both foul lines. 
In the 10th inning w'ith the Braves down 
3-2 against New York’s Tom Seaver 
last week, Garr came up with two outs 
and hit an opposite-field homer to tie 
the game. In the 12th he came up again 
with two outs and said, "Lord, I don’t 
want to be selfish, but just let me hit 
one more tonight." The Lord is unself- 
ish, and that was the ball game. 

Garr is always pushing to overcome 
what he considers a lack of appreciation, 
an excuse other players have used for 
dull play. "People always told me I 
couldn't do something. They’d say you’re 
too small or you can’t throw or you 
don’t have enough power. I was draft- 
ed way down, and when they came to 
sign me it was like I was some kind of left- 
over.” Now', at 25 one of the most ex- 
citing players in the game, Garr is going 
head and head with crusty Atlanta Gen- 
eral Manager Paul Richards for more 
than the reported SI4.000 Richards 
grudgingly gave him to play this spring. 
“I’m going to get me a lawyer and let 
him get what I’m worth," Garr said last 
weekend. “The rate I’m going 1 think 
my worth will be fantastic.” 

Fast bloomers have been known to 
fade, of course, in the full summer heat. 
But Garr looks like a stayer, and other 
players who are off to racing starts this 


year have already proved their capacity 
for long-term growth. Cincinnati’s John- 
ny Bench has his own television show, 
has had himself declared Johnny Bench 
Enterprises, Inc. and is hitting as well 
as he did last year when he was con- 
firmed as a 22-ycar-old superstar. Rusty 
Staub, who as Le Grand Orange is as 
big in Montreal as William of Orange 
used to be in England, has just been rec- 
ognized by the introduction of a Rusty 
Staub wristwatch, and although he some- 
times still has to ask a teammate to slap 
him in the face to get him up for a 
game, he has been bearing great fruit re- 
liably for his city, which has only begun 
to thaw out. 

From all sides come cries of renewed 
confidence and powers. Steve Carlton 
is 7-2 for St. Louis after going 10-19 
last year and not winning his seventh 
until August 30. "Before each game, my 
wife Beverly reminds me to ‘think pos- 
itively,’ ’’ Carlton says. “She has 25 Vic- 
tories written on all the mirrors at our 
home in eyebrow pencil to remind me 
of my goal. I’m all concentration now.” 

Baltimore’s Jim Palmer threw his first 
pitch in a game against Oakland in April 
and said to himself, "Boy, am I fast.” 
Palmer has lost only to Blue (2-1 be- 
fore 43,307 in Baltimore) and to Sonny 
Siebert (2-0 before 33,941 in Boston) 
this year, and, after all, no one has beat- 
en Blue or Siebert since opening day. 

Torre and Lou Brock of the Cardi- 
nals feel their hitting has been improved 
by sleeping on waterbeds. "You can hear 
the waves,” says Brock, who is batting 
.360. “You feel you're floating on air.” 
Other fast starters are more down to 
earth. In 1970 the Cubs’ Billy Williams 
scored 137 runs, more than any major- 
leaguer since 1949. "If I can tic myself 
in runs scored," says Williams, “I’ll be 
having a good year.” 

Larry Dierker of Houston, who is 
7-1 but was 8-2 last May and then went 
two months before winning again, puts 
all this lush growth in perspective. “Last 
year, I got to thinking two or three wins 
in advance. Now I know better. A start 
doesn’t make the year.” 

But it sure docs make the first part. 
“It’s always nice to have a good head 
start in case you have problems later," 
concedes Dierker. Garr puts it more vi- 
vidly: “The thing about starting fast is 
it gives you something to bob and weave 
with for the rest of the season.” end 


TONY OLIVA (top left) of the Twins has been lifting his left heel as he swings and lifting 
his lifetime average of .311. The Cubs' FERGUSON JENKINS is on his way to a fifth 
straight 20-game year, and fine defensive Shortstop BUD HARRELSON of New York has 
emerged as a dashing .300 hitter. Pitching leaders (from left) JUAN MARICHAL, GAY- 
LORD PERRY and JERRY JOHNSON have helped the Giants to a surprising May lead. 
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LURCH, WOBBLE AND 
GOBBLE ’EM UP 

Such is the style of Washington's oarsmen, who did just that in winning the 
Western Sprints on a dazzling day at Seattle by HUGH D. WHALL 


T o the citizens of Seattle, many of 
whom live on the leading edge of 
the aerospace industry and never know 
when something like an SST is going to 
come along and frighten them, there are 
at least two big, dependable sources of 
satisfaction. One is Mt. Rainier, on 
which nobody is ever going to hang a 
cost-overrun or noise-pollution rap. The 
other is the heavyweight crew of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, which may be 
the best in the country. Last weekend 
both were in spectacular form — the 
snowcapped peak aglimmer in brilliant 
sunshine, the Huskies invincible in the 
Western Sprints on Lake Washington. 

There are those who say the Husky 
oarsmen should wear animal pelts and 


ssving clubs rather than sweeps. "Cave- 
man" is the name usually applied to their 
go-get-'em style. Polish they haven't got, 
only power, and their victory Saturday 
over five other Coast schools in the 
heavyweight eight championship was a 
perfect example of Husky Primitive. 

As coeds from along the Coast bi- 
kinied up to the sun, the Washington 
oarsmen shouldered their Poeock shell 
across the crowded beach and plopped 
it into the water. Coach Dick Erickson 
gave them a parting shot: "Be as hun- 
gry as you can. Don't just win; be 
hungry.” 

The Huskies had loafed to a quali- 
fying victory the day before and Erick- 
son was worried that overconfidence 


might breed complacency. U was just 
that which had enabled UCLA to upset 
them in the sprints last season. Came 
the "Ready all. row!" command and 
the Huskies were off in their inimitable 
style— the old lurch and wobble. An un- 
easy roll of water beneath the boat upset 
their equilibrium, causing a couple of 
starboard-side men to have what they 
call "crashes" with their oars — they 
dipped the sweeps into the water as well 
as the blades. But since the Silky Sul- 
livan approach has become a Husky hall- 
mark, nobody aboard was particularly 
concerned. The vision of white-shirted 
Washington oarsmen swinging up from 
the rear is a familiar and ominous sight 
to rival crews. It is, of course, a dan- 
gerous way to race: Erickson would not 
really mind if the Huskies started bet- 
ter. Nevertheless there are coaches such 
as Jerry Johnsen of UCLA who imply 
that Washington goes through its act 
on purpose, that it exploits its come- 
from-behind reputation precisely to de- 
moralize opponents. 

And so the Huskies went scuttling up 
the 2,000-meter course like a big king 
crab, with veteran Cox Dwight Phillips 
whipping them along with his mouth. 



They simply overpowered boat after boat 
and at the halfway mark took the lead. 
As they passed the front-runner. British 
Columbia, the Huskies did not even have 
to increase their typically deliberate mid- 
race beat of 35 or 36. At one point Phil- 
lips called out a 20 merely to smooth 
out some of the caveman stuff. Finally, 
as the yellow-buoyed finish line ap- 
proached, the Huskies put on a blitz. 
Their starts may be mediocre, but their 
finishing kick is murder. With the com- 
mand "headhunter ten!" Stroke Cliff 
Hurn sucked in a lungful of crisp north 
wind and upped the beat. In response 
the shell all but leaped out of the lake 
as Washington finished with open wa- 
ter on second-place B.C., which was fol- 
lowed by Loyola of Los Angeles. Long 
Beach, a thoroughly beaten UCLA and 
Stanford. 

In victory the Huskies had the good 
taste to pant a little bit; after the pre- 
vious day's heat they looked as if they 
had just returned from a quiet jog. They 
had even found time in Friday's racing 
to take a "checkoff,” 50 fairly relaxed 
strokes designed to polish technique. To 
complete Erickson's day, four other 
Washington crews, including the junior 



varsity and freshman heavyweights, won 
their final races. "I couldn't be more 
pleased," he said. 

The Husky coach, who has been de- 
scribed by a friend as "one of the few 
honest-to-God amateurs I know," is 
himself a former Washington oarsman. 
He was a member of the 1958 crew that 
beat Russia's formidable Trud Rowing 
Club. By ordinary standards Erickson 
was too light for the heavyweight boat, 
but he rowed in it anyway because he 
pulled more than his poundage. Erick- 
son's love of rowing is such that he will 
take any opportunity, no matter how 
trivial, to buff up its wholesome image. 
This includes his tendency to snatch his 
pipe out of his mouth whenever a cam- 
era lens comes near. 

Erickson is always a hard puller. Last 
winter he joined an amateur hockey team 
primarily because he likes the compet- 
itive fire of the game. When it comes to 
recruiting, he has the eye of a Rainier 
eagle. He attends more sports banquets 
than most football coaches, and swoops 
in on high school athletes who might 
have both a w illingncss to row and a ha- 
tred of losing. His present eight is tes- 
timony to his scouting. 

"We are a very big crew,” he says, 
“but at this point we arc not the epit- 
ome of rowing perfection." Erickson's 
men average 6' 4" and 195 pounds — 
big indeed. When courses were generally 
longer and coaching methods more re- 
laxed, crews often included one or two 
fairly slight men. but now rowing is a 
power sport in which a big, if imper- 
fect. crew most likely will defeat small- 
er, more stylish oarsmen. 

The ideal would be a big crew with 
finesse, and Erickson is trying. In training 
he puts his young oarsmen out in small 
shells from time to time to test coordina- 
tion and sensitivity, reasoning that if they 
have difficulty in balancing a small boat 
and synchronizing with only three other 
men, they will have trouble with seven 
men in an eight. During the winter he 
runs a tough conditioning program, and 
he believes Washington's success may be 
as much due to that off-the-water work 
as it is to row, row, rowing the boat. 
"We are not just a wind-it-up-and- 
scramble crew,” says Erickson. "We 
wind it up only if we have to." 

In winning the Westerns, a less for- 
mal. more spontaneous counterpart of 
the Eastern regatta taken by Navy this 
year, Washington's eight made it five 



Coach Dick Erickson said, "Be hungry." 


for five in recent regattas — and nine of 
12 over the Sprints* entire history. Clear- 
ly the Huskies have the capacity to be- 
come one of the finest boats ever 
launched by Washington. Certainly they 
will be the best in Erickson’s four-year 
varsity coaching career if they just can 
smooth off the rough edges. They seem 
to go faster every time out. and after Sat- 
urday’s victory Dwight Phillips promised 
there would be no letdown. "We've got 
a belter race than this in us," he said. 

At waterside, Don Hume, w ho stroked 
a Washington crew to a gold medal in 
the 1936 Berlin Olympics, aired a pri- 
vate theory. "It may be only a hunch," 
he said, “but perhaps Washington is 
destined to win the Olympics every 
36 years — in Germany." Hello there, 
Munich. 

However, there is more immediate 
business, notably Washington's defense 
of its intercollegiate championship next 
month in the IRA at Syracuse. N.Y. It 
is entirely possible that Navy or anoth- 
er of the Eastern powers will outprim- 
itive — or even overfinesse — the Huskies, 
but no loser is likely to work out a 
more ingenious rationale for defeat than 
did UCLA's Johnsen at Seattle. Having 
just conic up from Smogsvillc to the crys- 
talline atmosphere — on that weekend at 
least — of Lake Washington, Johnsen 
said his Bruins must have been suffer- 
ing from "a case of fresh air.” Over to 
you, Ralph Nader. end 
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That's what Pedro Baptista is telling his horse. Canonero. on the eve of the Belmont Stakes as they plot 
to run off with the Triple Crown and complete their stunning rout of U.S. racing by WILLIAM F. REED 


H e is a big colt of copper hue, bred in 
Kentucky, developed in Venezuela 
and destined for Valhalla — maybe. Al- 
ready he has won the Kentucky Derby 
and the Preakness, become the darling 
of America's racing fans and established 
himself as the biggest hero in Venezuela 
since Simon Bolivar. Now he is only a 
mile and a half away — the Belmont 
Stakes’ mile and a half— from winning 
the Triple Crown, a feat no thorough- 
bred has achieved since Citation. 

Seldom has a horse story so enchant- 
ed the American public, or offered such 
enchanting elements. Canonero, the colt 
who was first sold for SI, 200 and is now 
reportedly worth $5 million, has become 
an instant celebrity, and so has an as- 
tonishing trio of Venezuelans who are 
responsible for the achievements of their 
unlikely animal. The three — owner, 
trainer and jockey — speak no English, 
but they have brought to U.S. racing a 
word the turf Establishment won’t soon 
forget: "viva!” 


Nobody better understands the phe- 
nomenon of Canonero than Juan Arias, 
the colt's young trainer. "He is a horse 
of destiny,” says Arias, a Latin roman- 
tic. "He is the champion of all the peo- 
ple — black and white, rich and poor. 
American and Venezuelan, everyone." 

That Canonero will take the Triple 
Crown, last won in 1948, now seems like- 
ly enough. As Arias puls it, "All we 
have to worry about next week is a horse 
we haven't seen. If we run against the 
same horses we beat in the first two 
races, Canonero will win even more eas- 
ily." And that being the case, it should 
be a relief to some of this country's stuf- 
fier horsemen to learn that the men be- 
hind Canonero are sound, experienced 
racing figures by anybody’s standards. 

"I have a right to be taken seriously, 
and so do my horse and my jockey and 
my people," says Arias, whose pride and 
dignity were offended by the belittling 
attitude taken by much of the U.S. press 
and many racing professionals, even af- 


ter the Derby. "They say we arc clowns. 
They say we are Indians because my 
horse gallops slowly, sometimes without 
a saddle. They come to look at my horse 
but turn away and wrinkle up their nos- 
es. Now I no longer have to justify my- 
self. What can they say now?" 

Canonero was bred in Kentucky by 
Edward Benjamin. His sire, Pretendrc, 
was beaten by a neck by Charloltown 
in the 1966 Epsom Derby, and his dam. 
Dixieland II, was a winner at 3. The 
breeding is not all that bad, but he has 
a crooked leg and Luis Navas, a Ven- 
ezuelan agent, was able to pick him up 
for only SI, 200 at the 1969 Keencland 
Fall Sales. Navas shipped the colt 
straightaway to Venezuela and just as 
quickly sold him to Pedro Baptista for 
26,000 bolivars, which is about S6.000. 

Baptista, 44. is the owner of Croma 
T. C/A (Chrome Everything), a factory 
in Caracas that produces a wide assort- 
ment of chrome products and furniture, 
including beds for the army. The busi- 
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ness, started by Baptista's grandfather 
in 1901, was grossing $25,000 a year 
when Pedro went to work there in 1942. 
Now it does $1.5 million annually, and 
is the largest industry of its kind in Ven- 
ezuela. "I used to work 18 hours a day," 
says Baptista. “Now I only work eight 
or 10." 

One of the wealthiest men in Carac- 
as, Baptista lives in a casiHlo once owned 
by the dictator Marcos Perez Jimenez, 
who was deposed in 1958. Among the 
appointments of Baptista's home is his 
own private discotheque in the basement. 
A stumpy, swarthy man with a scar on 
his nose and few teeth. Baptista is con- 
sidered something of an eccentric in Ven- 
ezuela. “You will see him in downtown 
Caracas and he looks like a bum,” says 
a friend. "No tie, no teeth, unshaven, 
baggy suit. But he probably has thou- 
sands of bolivars in his pocket." 

Baptista has owned horses since 1950. 
and at its peak his stable included more 
than 50 head, but now he races only 
about six. His introduction to ownership 
was hardly encouraging. "I bought nine 
horses," he says, “and none was a win- 
ner. That made me superstitious, so now 
I never race a horse in my own name." 
In Caracas he uses two hybrid names 
for his stable — Viglayapc and Glalu, 
both made up from combinations of the 
first letters in his family's surnames. In 
the U.S. he has raced Canonero in the 
name of his son-in-law, Edgar Caibett. 
but Caibett not only owns no part of Ca- 
nonero, he has never been present when 
the horse has run. "I am the sole own- 
er," says Baptista. 

After buying the colt from Navas, the 
first thing Baptista did was name him 
Canonero. A canonero is a group of peo- 
ple singing, accompanied by a small four- 
string guitar, a gourd and a regular gui- 
tar. At the Plaza de Bolivar in Caracas, 
the corner where the musicians gather 
is called el rincon canonero and this is 
where Baptista got the name. The colt 
has been listed as Canonero II on U.S. 
racing programs because there was an 
earlier Canonero here. 

When Baptista first turned over Ca- 
nonero to Arias, the colt looked as if 
he would be lucky to develop into a de- 
cent claimer, hardly a Triple Crown can- 
didate. He was small, he had a split 
right hoof and he had worms. After treat- 
ment the hoof took three months to heal. 


but the worms were a more difficult prob- 
lem. “We had to clean out his stomach 
every 30 days," recalls Baptista. "and l 
had to get him special food, like sea- 
weed from Australia." 

Though Canonero developed into a 
strong colt, Baptista still did not think 
he was much of a runner. He was so un- 
impressed, in fact, that when the colt 
finally went to the races the jockey that 
Baptista hired was one J. E. Contreras, 
a hapless rider who had hardly won any 
races. “He was so bad," says a friend 
of Baptista. “that the other jockeys 
called him ‘Willie Shoemaker' to make 
fun of him." But Canonero, with Con- 
treras up, breezed home by 6V4 lengths 
in his first race, a six-furlong handicap 
on August 8, 1970 at La Rinconada. 

Nobody was more pleased than Arias. 
Born on a farm in Venezuela's central 
plains. Arias, now 32, grew up in pov- 
erty: His father disappeared when Juan 
was four and two years later he moved 
with his mother to Caracas. When his 
mother gave him money to go to the mov- 
ies or an amusement park Arias would 
sneak off to the racetrack to visit the hors- 
es and sweep out the stalls for free. Later, 
when he was unable to become a pilot 
in Dictator Jimenez' air force, he turned 
to horses and racing. From 1955 through 
1959 he was a student in the govern- 
ment's school for horse trainers. “The 
idea was to produce some Venezuelan 
professionals," says Arias. “At the time 
the top trainers in the country were from 


England, Mexico, Peru and other coun- 
tries." Arias received his training license 
on July 4, 1959 and embarked on a ca- 
reer that, for eight years, was distin- 
guished by two characteristics: failure 
and defeat. 

“The only horses that 1 had I got by 
force, and they were dogs," he says. "It 
was terrible. I slept in the barns and I 
didn't know where my next meal was 
coming from. Most of my classmates 
quit training pretty soon, and they ad- 
vised me to quit, too. I guess the only 
reason 1 kept going was because I was 
young and single. 

"I remember once a fellow around 
the track came up to me and said, ‘You're 
not good for anything. Where did you 
get your diploma from? Out of a box of 
talcum powder?' I looked at him and I 
said, ‘First of all, 1 don't depend on 
you for food. Second, it doesn't make 
any difference where I got my diploma. 
And third, someday I will prove that I 
am a better trainer than anybody.' ” 

Arias’ fortunes began to change in 
1967, when a mutual friend introduced 
him to Baptista. At the time Baptista's 
stable was in a slump. He put 16 horses 
in Arias' hands and promised him a 
three-month trial. The stable won 700,- 
000 bolivars during that time, and soon 
Arias was training the entire Baptista 
string. His biggest achievement prior to 
the Derby came in the 1968 Polla de 
Potrancas (Prize of the Fillies) when 
his horses ran 1-2-3 and won a total of 

continued 



Canonero's (earn: Trainer Arias, who advocates love pats, and Jockey Avila, the Monster. 
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SI 15,000. “That was my greatest thrill 
in racing,” says Baptista, “and you 
should have seen Arias. He was so loco 
that I had to get a doctor for him.” 

A short man with gray flecks in his 
black hair and smooth skin the color of 
cocoa. Arias is the liveliest, most visible 
member of Canoncro's party. When he 
is not working with horses, he likes to 
drink Scotch, dance the Joropo, swim 
in the ocean and socialize. He is some- 
thing of a philosopher about the last. 

“It is a natural tendency for me to 
throw flowers to the women," he says. 
“It is the oldest race in the world — 
women after men, and men after women. 
1 am jealous about my women and I 
am jealous about my horses — nothing 
else. I find that you must treat horses 
like women, speaking softly to them and 
knowing when to give them love pats. 

“When I find that I am flirting with 
a married woman, I apologize to her hus- 
band and tell him something like, 'May 
God take care of her and conserve her 
for you." And if I find myself with an 
older lady, I tell her she has the sparkle 
in her eye of a 1 5-ycar-old.” 

Arias is more secretive about his horse 
training methods, but often hints that 
his ways are different, and special, and 
that someday he will write a book aboi t 
them. "I can learn from the American 
trainers," he says, "but I can also teach 
them some things.” 

One tactic Arias admits to is talking 
to Canonero before a race to psych him 
up. “Juan believes that his horses can 
understand him and help him discover 
what to do,” says a Venezuelan friend. 
“Do you remember the day before the 
Preakness, when Juan paraded Canonero 
in the winner’s circle? Many people said 
it was to familiarize Canonero with the 
crowd and the track. That is baloney. 
Juan was trying to use psychology on 
the horse, to show him where he want- 
ed him to go.” 

After Canonero’s first win as a 2-ycar- 
old, Baptista and Arias shipped him to 
Del Mar in California, where he was 
third and fifth in two starts. “We thought 
that an American horse should race in 
America,” said Arias. "Mr. Baptista told 
me on the plane to California that if Ca- 
nonero won at Del Mar, or if he ran 
well, he wanted to point him for the Ken- 
tucky Derby.” 

Gustavo Avila, the bushy-browed, tac- 
iturn jockey who rode Canonero in the 
Derby and Preakness, joined the team 


on March 7 of this year, when he guid- 
ed the colt to a 2 , / 2 -lcngth victory in a 
mile-and-a-quartcr race at La Rincona- 
da. The time was slow — 2:08% — but it 
demonstrated the stamina that has stood 
the colt in good stead in his two Triple 
Crown races. 

Avila, 31. is considered the premier 
jockey in Venezuela, or, as Arias puts 
it, “He is the ace of spades, the ace of 
jockeys, the ace of men." He did not 
get on a horse until he was 13 when, on 
the advice of some school friends, he en- 
tered a school for jockeys. "1 was ter- 
rible," Avila says now, breaking into a 
rare grin. “In fact, they kicked me out 
of school several times because I kept 
falling off." 

In Venezuela. Avila is known as “El 
Monstruo" — the Monster — a nickname 
of respect among the chalk players who 
have watched him boot home many long 
shots. Over his 17-year career Avila has 
won more than 1,250 races, including 
five victories in the most important race 
in Venezuela — the Clasico Simon Bo- 
livar. He is especially proud of his 1962 
record: he won more times (95) than he 
finished out of the money (78). These 
totals may seem low by American and 
European standards, but there is racing 
only on Saturdays and Sundays in Ven- 
ezuela. Avila estimates his annual earn- 
ings at between S50.000 and S60.000, a 
figure so high that he and Arias can af- 
ford to tease each other about their al- 
leged bolivar-pinching. 

One night shortly after the Preakness, 
the teasing began while they were sit- 
ting in a bar drinking Scotch. 

Arias : "I’m going to change my mon- 
ey into S5 bills and fill a room full. I 
will need a shovel.” 

Avila : "Bah, Arias is too tight. He 
hasn’t even bought me a Coca-Cola to 
toast Canonero.” 

Arias : "Avila's hobby is collecting bo- 
livars. He has about five or six trunks 
full. Every day he drags them out into 
his yard and he takes the money out to 
sun. He has bulldogs and German shep- 
herds walking around him in circles for 
protection. Then he gets his rakes and 
shovels and puts the money back in the 
trunks. And besides, Avila, I don't toast 
anybody with Coca-Cola.” 

After his initial victory with Canonero, 
Avila rode the colt twice more, finish- 
ing third and first. But then he was re- 
placed by R.D. Guzman. The theory, 
according to Arias, was that Avila was 


too busy to give Canonero more than 
perfunctory attention. Guzman won his 
first race aboard Canonero, but on April 
10, in the colt’s last outing before the 
Derby, Guzman and Canonero were an 
indifferent third in a U/s-mile handicap. 
At this point Baptista began to have mis- 
givings about sending Canonero to Lou- 
isville. “We couldn't figure it out," says 
Arias. “He moved well and he was in 
good shape. We finally decided it must 
have been the jockey's fault." 

Soon Baptista was on the phone to 
Avila. 

“Gustavo, you arc rich and famous 
now," he remembers saying, “but do 
you want to be more rich and famous? 
If so, I will let you ride Canonero in 
the Kentucky Derby.” 

Venezuelan racing men thought Bap- 
tista was mad to even dream about win- 
ning the Derby. “They said Canonero 
would finish last at Churchill Downs," 
he recalls. “They said Avila would lose 
by 10 lengths. They said I was throwing 
my money away. But 1 knew what I 
was doing and that everybody else was 
crazy.” 

Nevertheless, Baptista did not go to 
Louisville himself. Pressing business 
commitments, he said. And the colt was 
kept in Caracas until only eight days be- 
fore the Derby because Baptista “wanted 
to keep him where I could see him as 
long as possible.” There were unexpected 
delays in shipping when blood test re- 
ports did not come on time from Wash- 
ington. and then two days of quaran- 
tine— none of which bothered the colt 
as much as his traveling companions — 
chickens and ducks — on the plane to 
Miami. “He didn't like the birds," says 
Baptista, "so we sent him from Miami 
to Louisville by truck." 

Immediately after the Derby one of 
Baptista's friends in Miami called the 
ow'ner to tell him the news. “That’s a 
sick joke,” said Baptista, angrily slam- 
ming down the receiver. Seconds later 
the friend called back to tell him it was 
the truth. Baptista began to cry and could 
not talk. While Baptista was crying, his 
74-year-old father came in and asked, 
“What's happening?" Told the news, he 
too began to cry. Then father and son 
went outside, got in a car and drove to 
the grave of Baptista's mother, where 
they cried some more. 

“They wished that she could be with 
them,” said Luis Efrcn Ruiz, a close 
friend of Baptista. “Then Don Pedro 

continued 
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One of the most remarkable 


things about the ElectronicTIMEX 
istheprice.*50. 



It has an automatic calendar that 
keeps you up to date. 

And a jump- sweep second hand 
that keeps you up to the second. 

It's water and dust - resistant. And 
comes in a choice of six handsome styles. 

It's a remarkable watch. At a 


There are other remarkable things 
about this remarkable watch. 

Its transistorized circuit gives you 
99.99%* accuracy. 

It never needs winding. A replace- 
able energy cell powers it for one year. 


601 •ReguMt on ma» be necessary to achieve this accuracy 









Chevrolet shows you Impala's bare essentials. 

Because it’s the only car in its field 
with all these essentials to bare. 


1. Turbo-Fire 350-cubic- 
inch V8 runs efficiently on no-lead, 
low-lead or regular gas. 

2. New power ventilation 
automatically draws in outside air 
through front louvers and expels old 
air through rear deck louvers, even 
with car at a standstill. 

3. New windshield wipers 
that hide away under the hood are 
longer (18"). with new stronger 
linkage design for larger “sweep" area. 

4. Smoother laminated 
windshield that’s 10% bigger for 
improved visibility. 

5. Steering column lock 
follows the principle that it’s difficult 
to steal what you can’t steer. Remove 
the ignition key; steering wheel locks. 

6. New double panel roof 
consists of not one but two strong 
steel roofs, the inner one acoustically 
engineered with sound deadening 
perforations. 

7. Seat construction uses flat 
S springs found in fine furniture, 
covered with a full molded foam 
cushion and rich upholstery. 

8. Cargo-guard luggage 
barrier is a steel bulkhead between 
back seat and trunk. 

9. Steel inner fenders 
positioned at each wheel help protect 
outer fenders from salt, water, tar. 


thrown stones, etc. 

10. Magic-Mirror acrylic 
lacquer finish is superior to enamel in 
many ways. It’s tougher, less porous. 
Which means it’s harder to stain, 
easier to restore. 

11. Delco Eye battery has 
sealed side terminals to prevent 
corrosion build up. plus the magic 
eye that lets you know when 

to add fluid. 

12. New standard power 
disc drum brake system features discs 
in front; finned brake drums in rear 
for more rapid heat dissipation. 

Dual master cylinder, warning light 
and corrosion-resistant brakelines, too. 

13. Engine cushioning, made 
of strong vibration-absorbent butyl 
rubber, helps isolate power team 
impulses from frame and body. 

14. New inside hood release 
allows you to remain in the driver’s 
seat while you unlock the hood. 

15. New body sills are open 
and thus less likely to trap rust- 
causing moisture. 

16. Side-guard beams like 
those along the side of a highway are 
built into the doors for added 
protection. 

17. New outside door handles 
are mounted flush with door and 
can be operated with one finger. 


18. New perimeter frame is 
longer to accommodate a longer, 
smoother riding 121.5-inch wheelbase. 

19. New suspension system 
with computer-selected Full Coil 
springs for a smoother, quieter 
ride and improved handling. 

20. New fuel tank has 
evaporation control system to help 
light air pollution. 

21. Advanced body 
mounting system involves positioning 
thick rubber cushions at all strategic 
points along frame to help minimize 
road noise and vibration. 

There are easily a hundred 
more reasons why Impala is more 
car. More car. with more 
meaningful improvements. 

Your dollar wants 
to buy the most car value. 

That’s the ’71 Impala. The 
most Impala ever built. 

Remember . buckling your seat and shoulder 
be'ts is an idea you can lice with. 
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promised the Virgin Mary that he would 
build a grotto for his garden with a gold- 
en Virgin inside. That is already done." 

At the Prcakness. Baptista showed up 
with a lively party of 10 friends, and he 
remained in Baltimore until the Thurs- 
day after the race. During that time he 
could usually be found in the hotel cof- 
fee shop, chain-smoking and mulling 
over Canonero's future. On Monday, 
he said, a syndicate of U.S. horsemen 
offered S5 million for the colt. On 
Wednesday the president of Venezuela 
called to say that his government would 
match the offer. “There would be a rev- 
olution," said Victor Sciloam, who is 
Baptista's accountant and friend. "What 
we need in Venezuela are houses, not 
horses.” 

No matter— Baptista was enjoying the 
notoriety. "It is amazing to me." he 
said, "that a black man [Arias] and 
two Indians [Baptista and Avila] could 
come here and smash 200 years of tra- 
dition in racing. And now, God willing, 
Canonero also will win the Belmont and 
then — ay. yi — what a fiesta we will have 
in Venezuela!" 

That should be something to see. judg- 
ing by what has already happened. When 
Avila returned to Caracas on the week- 
end between the Derby and the Preak- 
ness, he was carried through the streets. 
(He also managed to win three races, in- 
cluding one aboard Prctendido, a half- 
brother on the sire's side to Canonero.) 
On Prcakness afternoon racing was sus- 
pended at La Rinconada so the fans 
could watch Canonero on 1 00 TV sets set 
up for the occasion. When Canonero 
crossed the finish line, the fans were so de- 
lirious that they broke all the TV screens. 

There is much glory for all concerned 
in Canonero's achievements, but the man 
whose life would seem to be changed 
the most is Arias. Before the Derby he 
was so little known that a Caracas news- 
paper could find only one old picture 
of him in its files. "Now even his fellow 
trainers will be waiting to cut off his neck- 
tie and parade him through the streets." 
says a friend. 

"Ah yes, it is nice to think about," 
said Arias one afternoon last week. Then 
he laughed. "You know, in my coun- 
try, my friends know me as "Juan Bimba.' 
That means a man of the people, not 
an aristocrat. When 1 go back. I will 
still be Juan Bimba. I will still be a 
man of the people." 

To a lot more people, though. end 


Trim an hour 
off your lawn. 

There was a time when lawn trimming had 
to be time consuming and tedious. Complete with 
blisters, wrist cramps, and excuses to get out of 
it. There was no better way. Now there is. 

Disston cordless electric grass shears triple 
trimming speed. All you do is push the button 
and go. Under fences, along hedges, around trees. 
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The unit comes complete with a recharger. 
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THE SLIDE-RULE BOYS AT INDY 



A couple of college chaps, Roger Penske and Mark Donohue, go into Saturday's Indianapolis 500 with the 


fastest racer ever to appear there and a faith that science can beat old black magic by ROBERT F. JONES 


R emember those quaint old days when 
colleges were enclaves of study rath- 
er than revolution? There were two main 
types on campus in that period: the Lib- 
eral Arts Major and the Engineer. The 
former could generally be found out- 
side the library, draped over a slim vol- 
ume of verse — poetry so morbid that a 
single unrhymed couplet had the depres- 
sant effect of 25 Nembutals and a slug 
of gin. Alone and palely loitering, this 
fellow got his kicks by proclaiming life 
to be — alternately — a fountain or a dung 
heap. The Engineer, by contrast, 
marched briskly past the library toward 
the lab. his slide rule slapping his hip 
like a Dodge City sheriffs six-gun. When 
and if the Engineer stopped to speak to 
the Liberal Arts Major, it was in curt, 
quick accents: "You don't like the way 
things arc? Well, we can fix it. Let's sec — 
Pi equals the square root of Smog plus 
DDT divided by War and Highways to 
the nth power. There, it's fixed." Quoth 
the Liberal Arts Major: “Bushwa!” 

Which is by way of prologue. When 
and if you ever enter Roger Penske's ga- 
rage in Gasoline Alley at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway — and be forewarned 
that his security is so tight that you prob- 
ably never will — the first thing you may 
notice is a neat sign tacked above the tele- 
phone. It reads: “Those of you who 
think you know it all are particularly 
annoying to those of us who do." 

Aha! The Engineer personified. A 
quick glance around the garage seems to 
confirm the diagnosis. There stands 
Penske himself, not a hair out of place on 
his charcoal-graying head, not the least 
fleck of lint on his Sunoco-bluc cashmere 
sweater, nor a wrinkle in the creases of his 
Sunoco-yellow slacks. At 34 he seems too 
fit and tidy for germs — his direct, un- 
blinking. China-blue eyes surely have 
never known a tendril of hangover red, 
his lungs in dissection would doubtless 
prove pink as a baby's, despite all the en- 
gine exhaust he has inhaled in 13 years as 
a racing driver and team manager. His 
voice might be Hal's from 2001 — a 
learned phrase followed by another and 


yet another, each sounding quite logical 
but the total a bit too fast for comprehen- 
sion. Like Lily Tomlin's Ernestine the 
Telephone Operator, he seems to be say- 
ing: “You're dealing with no man's fool. 
I am a college gradyooatc. . . ." 

He is indeed. Lehigh University. 1959, 
industrial management. He is also, by 
virtue of his highly successful automobile 
dealerships in Philadelphia, Allentown 
and now Detroit, a member in good 
standing of the Young Presidents' Orga- 
nization. He owns an office building and 
a Lear jet. He can balance two dozen 


business deals at once on his cleanly chis- 
eled. matinee-idol's nose. He skis fre- 
quently at Vail. No man gets that success- 
ful that fast without discipline, as a fur- 
ther tour of the garage reveals. His men 
call him Captain, as in Bligh, though w ith 
no rancor intended. After all, Roger 
wins. 

From fuels to tools, every item in the 
garage has its place— and heaven for- 
fend if it is not there when needed. 
Wrenches and bolts, screws and their 
drivers are all graded as to size and func- 
tion. Even if a tool is left momentarily 



on a workbench, one senses that it had 
better be squared with the angles of the 
table. The car itself— Penske's superbly 
tuned, meticulously painted blue-and- 
yellow Sunoco McLaren MI6 Special, 
to give it its proper title— is the cen- 
trum of this squeaky clean world. 

Like any Penske car — his Trans-Am 
Javelin, his spanking blue Ferrari 
51 2M. or even the Formula A that brief- 
ly led the Queslor race at Ontario Iasi 
spring — it is lovely to look at. All clean 
angles and distorted reflections, pluper- 
fect in its polish, ominous in its aura of 
total readiness to race. Beyond a doubt. 
Penske's McLaren-Offenhauscr is the 
fastest car ever to run at Indy. That is 
not to say. however, that it will win Sat- 
urday's 5(H). Too many other factors — 
some of them named Revson, Foyt, 
Unser. Andretti. Ruby: others random 
and incalculable— enter into the Indy 


equation. But a fast contender is always 
a magnet, and during the weeks that pre- 
ceded the 500, the Penske racer was 
the focus of up to 50.000 fans per prac- 
tice session and 250.000 for first-qual- 
ifying. Hitting a top lap speed of nearly 
181 miles an hour — a leap in perfor- 
mance comparable with Bob Beamon's 
Mexico City long jump — Penske's driver 
and alter ego, Mark Donohue, consis- 
tently broke ihe lap record of 111. 951 
mph. Though Donohue ultimately lost 
the pole to Peter Revson of the Mc- 
Laren factory team (SI. May 24), the 
Penske men learned a lot in the pro- 
cess. And since the mind of the En- 
gineer is at once open and skeptical, 
direct and detailed, it is possible that 
the disappointment of qualifying day 
could produce victory on race day. 

What makes the Penske car so quick? 
Roger bends over to whisper confiden- 


tially: “It's the attention to detail. Take 
a look at that paint job! Take a look at 
those polished hubs! Nobody ever did 
that before." Bushwa. Roger. What 
makes the car run so well is a combi- 
nation of superior design and superlative 
preparation. The MI6 reflects the late 
Bruce McLarcn's intention to build an 
open-cockpit chassis that could take on 
a fresh engine in a mere 35 minutes, 
and lake ihc bard raps of Indy without 
self-destructing. Essentially, the car is a 
tub (engineers call it a monocoquc) with 
tubular frames projecting from cither 
end. There arc two small spoilers at the 
front and a large wing at the rear that 
runs the width of the car and is about 
10 inches deep from leading to trailing 
edges. They are in effect upside-down 
airplane wings: they reverse the lift that 
makes an airplane fly. and thus force 
the car down onto the road. 

“If you can keep all four wheels on 
the road all the time, particularly when 
you're going through banked corners, 
you obviously go much faster than a 
car that has a wheel up in the air part 
of the time." says Donohue. "The wing 
is only a partial solution to the road- 
holding problem. If you ran a ground- 
effect vehicle — a vacuum-cleaner job like 
Jim Hall's new Chaparral — at Indy, 
you'd never have to take your foot off 
the throttle. You could go around the 
course flat-out. Lap speeds would be 195 
mph or so. All we're trying to do with 
spoilers is come to some point in be- 
tween-trying to get more down force 
so we can take the turns better." 

Holding these concepts in mind, a Lib- 
eral Arts Major begins to sense sonic an- 
swers of sorts. The Penske McLarcn's 
speed is due primarily to a design con- 
cept that Roger himself did not dream 
up but which provides the potential for 
a grand victory. That hoped-for event 
obviously depends on the most elaborate 
of automotive preparations: finding the 
right tires to go with the right suspen- 
sion settings and then shaping the right 
wings to precisely the right angles of at- 
tack. And. finally, having the right en- 
gineers, mechanics, pit crew and driver 
to put it all together. 

"This is the most businesslike oper- 
ation I've ever been involved with." says 
Lujic Lesovsky, the 58-ycar-old chassis 
wizard with Holman & Moody of Los 
Angeles who is on loan to Penske this 
season. “Roger is an excellent admin- 
conrtnued 
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DONOHUE ENJOYS a dune-buggy outing at 
less-than-lndv speeds with his own driver. 


SLIDE-RULE BOYS continued 

istrator — the sort who has the good sense 
to accept advice — but Mark is the cat- 
alyst. He's a driver and an engineer, so 
he can come in from a practice run and 
translate that ‘seat of the pants' feeling 
into precise, meaningful language. This 
helps us make the right adjustments. 
Mark is a lot like Rex Mays [a big-car 
hero of the '40s]. You'd do anything 
for him.” 

There is an uncanny aura of ESP about 
the Penskc crew, the kind of telepathic 
teamwork usually associated with bas- 
ketball or hockey, but on a far more tech- 
nical level. On the day of Donohue's 
big run — the practice lap of 180.9 mph — 
the car did not start right away. "It 
was weird. Usually it turns over like a 
passenger car," says Lujie. Almost in- 
stantly, Woody Woodward, Lesovsky's 
young deputy, broke out his meters and 
gauges and had the problem isolated: a 


frayed wire between the battery and the 
starter switch. "This isn't Christian Sci- 
ence,” says Lujie. “These things don't 
cure themselves.” 

Another specialist Penske has rented 
for the Indy effort is Walter Howell, bet- 
ter known as Davy Crockett, a trouble- 
shooter from Traco, the engine people. 
Davy specializes in Offenhauser engines 
and played a large part in the decision to 
run with a short-stroko version of the 
Offy. Thus far it has paid off. The chief 
mechanic is Karl Kainhofer, a quiet, 
Austrian-born craftsman who began his 
association with Penskc in the late 1950s 
when Roger was racing Porsches in am- 
ateur sports-car competition. Cool al- 
most to the point of nonchalance, Kain- 
hofer displays none of the temperament 
usually associated with Indy wrenches, 
but that calm is deceptive. "You actually 
live with the race car,” he likes to say. "I 
may look like I'm relaxing, but every 
minute I'm thinking about the car. Even 
when you are completely ready, you are 
always thinking, listening, worrying 
about it." 

Even more of a worrywart is Chief En- 
gineer Don Cox. Like Penske and Don- 
ohue, Cox is irreverently young — 31 
years old — and his youthful skepticism 
is a great asset at Indy, where tradition 
often devolves into stagnation. Cox is 
lean, slightly stooped, intense, with short 
hair and sunken green eyes. A graduate 
of the school of no knocks ("The Gen- 
eral Motors Institute, if you call that a 
school” ), he came to Penskc Racing from 
Chevrolet, where he had a hand in the 
design of the first winged American 
sports car, Jim Hall’s highly successful 
Chaparral of the early 1 960s. It was Cox, 
primarily, who developed the wing shape 
that gives the Penske McLaren its su- 
perior cornering qualities. Of course, it 
is impossible for the Liberal Arts Ma- 
jor to talk intelligently about gearboxes 
or aerodynamics with the Engineer, but 
Cox can reveal a lot about the Penske 
team's psychology. "You see these yel- 
low sneakers we all wear? Sunoco yel- 
low, right? Well, up to about a year 
ago we had everything else Sunoco blue 
and gold — shirts, pants, racing jackets — 
but no yellow shoes. Couldn't find them 
anywhere. Then this college kid came 
into the garage one day in yellow sneak- 
ers. Roger looked at them and his eyes 
lit up. He didn't even have to say any- 
thing. The kid came from L.A., the only 
place in America, I guess, where they 


sell yellow sneakers. We just had a batch 
flown in — SI 47 for a dozen pair. That's 
what you call attention to detail." 

But the man who best understands 
Penske, and thus serves as the linchpin of 
his organization, is Mark Donohue. In a 
sense, Donohue is an extension of 
Penske. The two men are the same age 
(34) and of similar perfectionist temper- 
ament. Penske was an excellent driver in 
his day: he was quick enough to win and 
he did not break cars. Donohue, too. is 
plenty quick, though not as quick as a 
Jackie Stewart or a Mario Andretti. But 
he is superior to either in his ability to 
conserve the machinery. He can sense not 
only his own limits (How deep do I take 
this corner? How wide do I pass this chain 
of slower traffic?), but the limits of the car 
itself, those minuscule parameters of en- 
gine heat, revs, suspension loads, brake 
wear, etc., the disregard of which usually 
results in "also-ran.” Donohue claims he 
can do this because he studied mechani- 
cal engineering at Brown University 
(B.S.. 1959). As a tough scientist, he has 
only disdain for the heroic approach to 
racing exemplified by most of the Indy 
Establishment. "They call it the Estab- 
lishment," he says, "partly because there 
is so much black magic in what goes on, 
especially with engines. One of the old en- 
gine guys says that the thing to do is to 
run the engine on the dyno in the late af- 
ternoon, then let it sit overnight. The next 
morning you go back and blast it — run it 
flat-out. Undoubtedly if you let it sit 
overnight, everything will get happy in- 
side, all the molecules will adjust and all 
these black magic things will happen and 
it will be more powerful in the morning." 
He shakes his head and sighs. 

That sigh is one of the clues to a differ- 
ence between Mark Donohue and Roger 
Penskc. Penskc is pure, uncut. 100-proof 
methyl enthusiasm all the time. Donohue 
suffers moments of doubt, though he 
rarely mentions them out loud. He has 
two little tics: the anguished sigh, uttered 
deep in the throat and probably generat- 
ed by exasperation ("Oh Lord, these silly 
Liberal Arts Majors!"): and a wet, winc- 
ing roll of the eyes that looks suspicious- 
ly like a small boy’s attempt to blink back 
his tears. The latter clue is most evident 
when he is running a race in any position 
back of first. "He blames himself," says 
a perceptive Donohue watcher, "because 
he knows how much has gone into mak- 
ing the car mechanically superior. What 
he does not realize is that there is no mc- 

continued 
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Have you discovered the Secret of Schhh...? 



Your first clue is concealed in the soft 
opalescent bloom of Tonic Water by 
You- K now- Who. 

The second clue: 
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chanical superiority that cannot be un- 
done by chance.” 

Donohue can go on for hours about 
the details of a particular accident, as for 
example the disaster at Daytona this year 
during the 24-hour race that stripped the 
entire left side from his splendid Ferrari 
512 and cost his team the race. “I took a 
gamble and I lost,” he says. ‘‘We'd been 
set back by electrical trouble earlier and I 
was trying to chip away the seconds, now 
that we were healthy again. Just before 
midnight, coming through Turn Four, I 
saw the yellow caution light come on. I 
could see dust or smoke ahead. That was 
Vic Elford crashing, though I didn't 
know it then. Anyway [sigh], there was a 
small, much slower Porsche ahead of me, 
a 91 1. My choices were 1) to brake and 
drop behind the Porsche as we went 
through the smoke or 2) to back off a bit 
from 180 ntph and drift past him, making 
my way alone through the smoke and 
taking my chances. 1 took the second 
choice, got into the smoke, slowing all the 
while, and then the Porsche came up and 
ran me over. I didn't think he would do 
that. I was wrong. We lost the race." 

Where the gambling did mesh with the 
preparation recently was in the season- 
opening Trans-Am Race at Lime Rock, 
Conn. There early this month Donohue's 
Javelin blew champion Parnelli Jones' 
Mustang ofT the road course and into the 
mud. And of course it may well mesh at 
Indy, not to mention the two other big- 
car 500-mile races in which the Penske 
McLaren will run: at the Pocono track in 
Pennsylvania on July 3 and at Ontario, 
Calif, on Sept. 5. ‘‘Things gotta go well,” 
says Donohue, with a combination sigh 
and wince. 

Intense as he is on the racetrack, Don- 
ohue puts the lie to the Engineer image 
when he shows up — infrequently — at 
home. It is a tidy, tan-brick house set 
back among the ancient hardwoods in 
Media, Pa. near Philadelphia's Main 
Line. His wife Sue is an equally tidy 
blonde who runs both the house and 
the two Donohue sons with Penske-stylc 
efficiency. For their ow n transportation, 
the Donohues drive a Javelin, a station 
wagon, a monstrous Chevy in ‘‘gangster 
black” with fine red detail work, and a 
metallic blue dune buggy, which was a 
gift from Mark to Sue and is her favorite 
tooling-around-town car. “It shakes up 
the neighbors," she grins. Playing with 
his boys in the backyard, Donohue drives 
the dune buggy up onto a boulder so that 


one wheel is dangling clear. “Want me to 
lie down under it?” he asks. Yeah, daddy. 
Thus do fathers inspire sons to daring. 

Donohue is so central a part of the 
Penske operation, and so much the Engi- 
neer, that like most of the others he can- 
not communicate its human meaning. 
One man on the team can. He is David 
Hobbs, 32, an Englishman who is the 
leading Formula A driver this year and 
Donohue's backup in the Javelins and 
the Ferrari. Hobbs is also driving 
Penske 's second Indy car, a two-year-old 
Lola-Ford in which Donohue finished 
second last year at the Brickyard. It is a 
1 70-mph machine at best, and Hobbs got 
just that much out of it in qualifying 16th 
for this year’s race. A tall, loose-jointed, 
ruddily affable product of Upper Bod- 
dington, Warwickshire, Hobbs has easy 
ways and long hair that drive Penske over 
the wall. “Why don’t you get a haircut?” 
he snarls — Captain Bligh with a twinkle 
in his eye. ‘Til be calling in Lee Roy Yar- 
brough any minute now to drive the car 
in your place.” 

"I just shrug and chuckle a bit and 
make like I’m going to the barber’s,” says 
Hobbs. “But I never do." Hobbs once 
drove GT40s for John Wyer, currently 
the eminence grise of the sports-car scene, 
and he sees interesting parallels with 
Penske. “John is also a master of metic- 
ulous preparation," says Hobbs, “but it 
was always on a lower key, not quite so 
intense. You'd see him there in the pits, 
well after midnight, rumpled and in slip- 
pers. sipping a little brandy in his tea. 
But you knew his ear was tuned to the en- 
gine. Roger is just as acute, but doubly in- 
tense — you can feel it blazing at you out 
of the pits as you motor by. Roger never 
stops. Of course, he rules with an iron 
rod, but it’s not really a rule of fear — 
rather a rule of tension." 

Hobbs pauses reflectively, pondering 
judgment. “I suppose there is always the 
danger that a man so deeply involved in 
machines as Roger Penske might himself 
take on the qualities of the machine. But 
I think that is not the case with the Penske 
team. Man always has to dominate the 
machine. What Roger is looking for — 
what Mark and the rest of us are looking 
for as well— is that the machine docs not 
dominate the man to the extent that it lets 
him down. No more than that.” 

It is a reasonable enough answer to an 
unreasonable question. For once, the 
Liberal Arts Major really understood 
the Engineer. end 
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new radial 
strength of Atlas. 



Introducing the 
Atlas Goldenaire 
Radial Tire. 

7 bare facts why you gel phenomenal handling and mileage 
compared with conventional tires. 


Fact 1 : More mileage. The Goldenaire Radial* has 6 plies under the tread. 
2 radial plies plus 4 "Tread-Saver" belts. This construction keeps the tread firm. 
It reduces movement between tread and road so you get less tread squirm. The 
less the tread squirms, the less it wears, so you get more miles. 


_ Trcadprmt of Trcadprintof 

Fact 2: Saves on gas. Firm tread support plus radial R^^vr 

body plies give the Goldenaire Radial a free-rolling charac- ' load er 
teristic. This means it requires less engine power, so you use Ji 
less gas. II « 

Fact 3: Excellent traction. The Goldenaire Radial « S 
has a rugged tread design. Deep grooves grip the road and T,e *nward" 
last for the entire life of the tread. 

Fact 4: Keeps its good looks. Heavy scuff bars protect tire sidewalls 
against curb bruises. Protect whitewalls, too! 

Fact 5: Improved handling and cornering. The Goldenaire Radial 
♦ico-ne-mgic responds to directional changes more surely than conven- 

tional tires. Flexible radial sidewalls yield to cornering force, 
f tionai j r GoidV-i \ allowing the tread to remain on the road. Result: dramati- 
\wwwnr cally improved handling and cornering. 

Fact 6: A feeling of security even on the roughest roads, com- 
pared to conventional tires, the Goldenaire Radial has up to 3 times the resist- 
ance against rupture and 13 times the resistance against cuts and punctures. 

Fact 7: Runs cool at highway speeds, conventional tire plies are 
placed at cross angles. As the sidewall flexes under load, a scissors action oc- 
curs. This creates friction and tread squirm which generates heat. Goldenaire 
Radial plies run parallel and are supported by 4 "Tread-Saver" belts to hold the 
tread firm. This means less friction, less tread squirm, less heat. 



Practically 


You’ll find the new Atlas Goldenaire Radial at leading service stations coast to 
coast. Along with other Atlas tires, batteries and accessories. 

‘Radial tires are made to be used in sets of four. They should not be 
mixed with any other tire construction. 

Trademarks "Atlas", "Goldenaire", Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. e 1971 Atlas Supply Company 
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NOT A PLACE 

THAT APPEALS TO 

1 g y WW J tk § But the Stump-filled waters and 
lr W M V oozy edges of Shirley Mill Pond 

are a paradise to dedicated bass 
fishermen — and devoted poachers 
by ELLINGTON WHITE 


W allowing and gurgling between the 
mossy stumps, the old plug looked 
like nothing that had ever swum, walked, 
flown or burrowed. Most Ashing lures 
are designed to resemble something, but 
this homely contraption— a chunk of 
painted wood with metal appendages — 
had been designed solely to scoop up 
the water and make noise. Noise is of- 
ten the best bait you can offer bass. I 
once knew a man who called himself a 
big-bass hunter, and noise was the only 
bail I ever remember him using. In his 
hands a rod became a fuse which he 
would ignite whenever he saw a fish mov- 
ing a lily pad. His explosions could be 
heard far into the night, competing with 
bullfrogs and owls. 

Bass fishing has none of the built-in 
music one hears fishing for trout. Even 
the word bass feels heavy on the tongue 
after the weightless vowels of trout. Bass 
is a sullen sound, like the object it 
names — a guttural noise. T rout are called 
rainbows, brooks and goldens, all pret- 
ty words. Compare these with the names 
of bass — bigmouth, smallmouth — and 
you have one of the reasons why fish- 
ermen in poems always fish for trout. 


The stumps in front of me. moreover, 
were rotten stumps smelling of moist 
wood long shaded, a heavy musty odor. 
They were embedded in five or six feet 
of dark water, each with a tuft of green 
sprouts growing from the top and each 
possibly carrying a snake or two looped 
among the branches. Snakes in this bog- 
gy country seem to latch onto anything 
that will hold them. Presumably the 
stumps had once supported a wharf, but 
the wharf had long since rotted away, 
as the paths leading to it through the 
woods had long since disappeared un- 
der the sumac and honeysuckle. Lily pads 
concealed the shoreline, lily pads and 
roots and fallen limbs and other shapes 
so far gone in decay that who could say 
what they were, animal, vegetable or 
mineral? Beyond the lily pads were the 
woods bulging over the water. Oaks and 
poplars but mostly pines. This is pine 
country, pulpwood and sawtiniber coun- 
try. Loggers hack tracks through the un- 
derbrush and bring the sawed pines out 
on leaning flatbed trucks splattered with 
mud that lurch and grind and gouge 
deep ruts in the ground, and because 
there is no tilt to the terrain continued 
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water seeps into the ruts and stays there 
until the sun absorbs it, water the color of 
red clay at first but changing as the days 
go by until it becomes yellow. The sun 
bakes the ruts into hard trenches, and 
these trenches fill with peepers in the 
spring so that they sound like lakes. Al- 
ders grow closer to the lily pads than the 
other trees. Bending over, they form 
something like a screen, and from behind 
this would occasionally come a thrashing 
noise such as a fish could have made chas- 
ing another fish or being chased by a 
snake. Any number of things could be go- 
ing on behind that leafy curtain. 

It was not a place that would appeal 
to the fancy of everyone. Everyone no 
doubt would admire it from a distance, 
glimmering softly in the sunlight. But 
you could not imagine mothers bringing 
their children here to dabble in the shal- 
lows. toddlers splashing, or dads paus- 
ing between casts to wash the family 
car, as dads do on Saturday afternoon 
from one end of the country to the oth- 
er. This is generally the case with bass 
lakes. They lack the friendly charm of 
trout streams. Sliding along between 
clean washed boulders, trout streams en- 
courage family outings. But here on Shir- 
ley Mill Pond, car, dad and the whole 
family might sink out of sight in the 
oozy edges and never again be seen. 

Shirley Mill Pond covers 200 acres of 
tidewater Virginia, about 15 miles east 
of Richmond. From the air it resembles 
an elongated puddle just north of the 
sluggish James River. William Byrd's 
home, Westover, is not far away and nei- 
ther is the great house of Shirley, a hand- 
some display of red brick where mem- 
bers of the Carter family have lived since 
the beginning of the 18th century. It 
was a Carter from Shirley who dammed 
Turkey Island Creek, one of the trib- 
utaries of the James, and constructed a 
mill on it to serve the plantation. Pre- 
cisely when this was done has never been 
determined, although the date usually 
given is 1710 — a very old mill pond no 
matter how you look at it; and if you 
look at it from a poplar which is rooted 
in the earthen wall of the dam it looks 
older still. As long ago as 1823 the mill 
had begun to wear out. In 1 875 the prop- 
erty was deeded to Beverly Carter, one 
of Mill Carter’s sons, and Beverly drained 
the pond in order to cut down on the 
crowds of poachers it was attracting. Ap- 
parently Beverly wanted no fish at all if 
he could not have every one. In any 


ease, the pond passed out of the Carter 
family in 1921 when it was sold by a Rich- 
mond real estate firm to one Moses D. 
Nunnally, a founder of the Home Ben- 
eficial Life Insurance Co., whose son 
Moses Jr. owns it today. 

In a place as old as this, as saturated in 
history, the proper tackle would be an an- 
gling rod of the order Dame Juliana Ber- 
ners recommends in her medieval treatise 
on fishing: “a fair stalT ... of hazel, wil- 
low, or aspen" tipped with a “shoot of 
blackthorn, crabtrce, medlar, or juniper" 
and carrying in the way of a line hair from 
the tail of a white horse, “the longest and 
best hair" available. Certainly a spinning 
rod couldn't hold a candle to that kind of 
outfit. Neither could the fly rod I had 
brought along. But having come to Shir- 
ley Mill to saturate myself in bass, a 
roughneck fish, my mission required ma- 
terials somewhat coarser than any the 
good Juliana knew about. 

The pleasures of fishing are unexpected 
and swift, beginning often far ahead of 
the fish. I had gotten up early that morn- 
ing, intending to reach the lake ahead 
of the sun, and although the sun had beat- 
en me as usual, it had not beaten me as 
much as usual. Cows looked at me be- 
tween the white boards of a fence, the 
first person they had seen that day. 

Mist still covered the far bank of the 
lake, and the boat seats were wet with 
dew. Moses Nunnally Jr. maintained a 
small fleet of aluminum skiffs. They were 
beached beside a cinder-block boathouse 
in which his private craft sat on the roll- 
ers of a ramp leading down to the water. 
It was an amazing machine, the Pla- 
tonic ideal of bass boats. Somewhat long- 
er than the rest of the fleet, it had el- 
evated revolving chairs fore and aft and 
was powered by an electric motor that 
the fisherman-skipper controlled with his 
feet as he glided about the lake, a great 
box of tackle in front of him, rods on ei- 
ther side of him. According to Joe 
Brooks, who often occupied the forward 
seat, “Moses knows every foot of that 
water. You'll drop a fly beside a stake 
and he'll tell you to drop it on the oth- 
er side. ‘What the hell's the difference?’ 
you wonder, but if you do what he says, 
you'll find out. Wham!” 

The first wham of the day I had was 
from a pickerel that whammed the noise 
as it wallowed beside a log on the op- 
posite bank. Here the land curved in to 
make a small pocket between the lily 
pads, a pocket with a pickerel in it. You 


don’t often miss pickerel. I raised eight 
of them that day and caught seven. The 
first was the biggest and I missed him. 
He jumped twice and threw the hook. 
Thoreau called pickerel animalized wa- 
ter, but I’ve never seen an animal as sav- 
age as a pickerel. It's awful to think 
what must go on in a pickerel's brain, 
if a pickerel has a brain and not, as it is 
easy to imagine, a bed of glowing coals 
instead. Other fish occasionally pause 
under a lure, as though they are hold- 
ing a debate with themselves before at- 
tacking it. Not so with pickerel. These 
jangling, quivering fish mean to sever 
the object first and then think about it. 

I moved on up the shoreline after 
catching a smaller pickerel near where I 
lost the first. On the way I passed a num- 
ber of brush piles with stakes around 
them which were located anywhere from 
10 to 30 yards off the bank. Mr. Nun- 
nally called these structures “hurdles." 
They were shelters for fish not yet large 
enough to survive in the savage world 
of pickerel and big bass. One day, of 
course, the small fish would become sav- 
ages themselves, but until that day ar- 
rived they depended on Mr. Nunnally's 
ingenuity. There were a dozen or more 
hurdles on Shirley Mill. Each lasted 
about five years. Then fresh cedars were 
cut in the woods, weighted and dropped 
inside stake fences. What these hur- 
dles impressed upon one is that good 
fishing is rarely an accident of nature. 
Man must take a hand, and signs of 
Mr. Nunnally's hand were all over the 
place. There was no milfoil here, for in- 
stance. the deadly weed that choked the 
life out of other lakes in the area. Nor 
were the shallows blackened by dead gas- 
eous leaves. In the early winter Mr. Nun- 
nally lowered the lake so that the sun 
dried the leaves that accumulated around 
the edges. Dry, the leaves float to the 
top when the water is raised and are 
washed away. 

The stumps produced the first bass I 
caught. I fished them unsuccessfully for 
a while with a wooden noise, then 
switched to something called a Pusher 
Bug, an ungainly wad of deer's hair 
which is probably the only fly in the 
world capable of knocking a man out if 
it hits him on the back of the head. Any- 
way, it immediately attracted a bass, a 
spunky three-pounder, from the deep wa- 
ter around one of the stumps. It says 
something about bass that this was the 
same fly rod I used to catch snook in 
continued 
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A special removable ad section 
with information and anecdotes 
about the Indy “500” 1911-71 






500 MILES, 300,000 FANS 
AND A MILLION BUCKS 

A number of years ago a local civic 
booster labeled Indianapolis as “the 
most American of cities in the most 
American of states.” He had some 
justification to support his forthright 
view. 

The Hoosier capital is widely 
celebrated as the home of James 
Whitcomb Riley and Booth Tarkington, 
whose homespun writings evoke the 
apple-pie flavor of American boyhood. 
It is also the place that produced the 
Gumm brothers. Better known as 
Harry and A1 Von Tilzer, they 
composed such memorable tributes to 
American ideals as “I Want a Girl Just 
Like the Girl That Married Dear Old 
Dad” and “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game.” (One of Al’s earlier song 
efforts turned out to be remarkable but 
less than memorable: “I’ll Bake a Cake 
Like Your Mother Used to Make, If 
You Make the Dough Like Dad.”) 

Other Indiana composers, notably Cole 
Porter and Hoagy Carmichael, were 
musically inspired by different, more 
sophisticated concepts. 

Aside from its literary and 
musical heritage, Indianapolis can 
point to other manifestations of its 
grass roots character. It is not 
surprising that the American Legion, 
assembling for its first convention 
after World War I, chose Indianapolis 
as the site for its national headquarters. 
The Legion’s administrative affairs 
are now conducted in a handsome 
marble-pillared structure befittingly 
located in the city’s World War 
Memorial Plaza. 


But for all its distinguishing 
characteristics and claims, the city is 
best known for its most enduring 
symbol : the Indianapolis 500, and with 
good reason. Since it was inaugurated 
in 1911, the Indy 500 has been 
established as the biggest one-day 
sporting event in the world. The race, 
held on Memorial Day, attracts some 
300,000 spectators and is followed at 
second-hand by millions more. Another 
400 to 500 thousand fans attend 
prelminary practice sessions and 
qualifying time trials prior to race day. 

Pots of money are offered to the 
competing drivers and their backers. 
Last year the total purse money 
amounted to more than $1,000,000. The 
winning driver, A1 Unser, feathex-ed 
his nest egg with a mind-reeling 
$271,697.72 in prize money, plus a 
$30,000 bonus from his sponsor. Even 
the low man on the prize-money totem 
pole x-eceived considei-able cash 
comfort. Jim Malloy snapped a torsion 
bar and cracked into the wall on the 
pace lap and was out of the race 
before it started. Despite his 
misfortune, he pocketed $13,677.48. 

The gravy train was not so richly 
laden in the early days of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway. Ray 
Harroun, winner of the inaugural race 
in 1911, took down just about the same 
amount of money as the luckless Malloy 
received in 1970. And before the first 
500 could be run, the Speedway 
promoters and sponsors were beset by 
many problems. 

Prior to the construction of the 
oval in 1909, auto racing was principally 
held on dusty highways or dirt horse 


tracks or roughly graded fairgrounds. 
Realizing the limitations of racing on 
such surfaces, a group of Indianapolis 
businessmen, headed by Carl G. Fisher, 
formed a corporation to construct a 
huge, properly engineered course to 
provide for true tests of racing. Fisher 
envisioned the track not only as an 
arena for spectacular competition but 
also as a proving ground and 
developmental laboratory for the 
automotive industry. He also felt that 
the track would serve as a showcase to 
demonstrate to the public the speed, 
endurance and dependability of 
automobiles. (At the time, Indianapolis 
was competing with Detroit as a car 
manufacturing center. Among the 
makes then being produced in the 
Hoosier city were Marmon, National, 
Marion and American.) 

Original plans called for a three- 
mile rectangular main track linked 
with a curving infield course. However, 
engineers convinced the owners that a 
two-and-a-half-mile course was better 
suited to the grounds. Accordingly, a 
square-sided oval of that length was 
constructed with long straight-aways 
measuring five-eights of a mile each, 
four quarter-of-a-mile turns, and two 
short stretches of 220 yards connecting 
the turns. The turns were banked at an 
angle of a little over nine degrees. The 
size and contour of the track have 
never been changed, but the surface 
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of the racing strip has been refined and 
improved through the years. 

LABOR PAINS 

The original surface was composed of 
creek gravel and crushed limestone 
bonded with an oil-asphaltum 
compound and firmly set with six-ton 
rollers. The promoters hoped to have 
the track ready for racing competition 
by July of 1909 but the construction 
crews ran into problems and fell behind 
schedule. The promoters were anxious 
to arouse public interest, so they 
arranged for a race to be staged while 
the course was far from being 
completed. The condition of the track 
was not important because the opening 
event was a balloon race ! Some 3,500 
paying customers and an estimated 
40,000 outside the Speedway watched 
the "air buggies” soar aloft for 
distance and endurance prizes. 

A few months later, the track was 
finally completed and the first wheeled 
racing competition was held. But, 
again, the vehicles were not standard 
racing machines. They were, in effect, 
half-breeds -two-wheeled motorcycles 
which proved incapable of handling the 
track at high speeds. Skidding and 
spewing dust and gravel, the cyclists 
put on a desultory and disappointing 
program. They complained that the 
contour and surface base of the track 
was unsuited to their style of racing. 

Despite the dreary performance 
of the cyclists, the Speedway 
announced a three-day series of 
contests for racing cars. Some of the 
most famous drivers in the world 
entered, including Barney Oldfield, 
Gaston Chevrolet and Ralph DePalma. 
The opening events were sprint races 
in which several speed records were 
broken. But as the races were 
lengthened the track condition 
worsened. Dangerous chuck holes 
developed on the turns and the drivers 
were blinded by dust tails and pelted 
by flying stone chips that splintered 
several pairs of goggles. Accidents 
claimed the lives of five people, 
including two spectators, and the 
officials stopped the final 300-mile 
event. 

The Speedway owners were 
crushed by the tragic results of their 
program, but they immediately set to 
work to repave the racing surface with 
a durable, safe material. On the advice 
of a consulting engineer, they decided 
on brick over concrete. Accordingly, at 
a cost of about $150,000, the track was 
resurfaced with more than 3,200,000 
paving bricks, each weighing ten 
pounds. In addition, guard rails were 
constructed on all the turns. 



The Mileage Specialist "VO * 


We win. You win. 


When Firestone racing tires win more races in Cham- 
pionship (Indy carl. Trans Am, Formula 1 &. 11 than all the 
others in 1970 put together and then walk off with Pro 
Stock. Stock and Super Stock Classes at the Indy N'HRA 
nationals, it means you win, too. 

You win because Firestone engineers don’t leave their 
race-winning know-how in the pits at Ontario or Indy. 
They apply everything they learn about rubber 
compounds, cord angles and tread patterns 
in developing better performing tires for 
your car. 

Our new wide Firestone “500" high- 
performance passenger tire is nearly an 
inch wider than before and has a fuli, 

7-rib design that grips the road firmly - 
plus a strong four-ply nylon cord 
body 

So ride with the Firestone " 500" 
tire -The great new tire that goes 
as well as it looks. 


Al freer, winner of 1970 Inds 
xV Raee. 1970 USAC Point* 
Champion - All on Firestone 
racing tires, ci course With Al 
is he. wife. Wanda 
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Copper’s best. They know. They won. 


Flawless performance wins races. 
Ask Indianapolis 500 champion Al Unser 
and designer George Bignotti of Vels 
Parnelli Jones Ford Racing Team. 

All winter, they run tests you'll never 
read about. One engine improvement vs. 
another. One chassis improvement vs. 
another. One metal vs. another. 

But as sure as the new racer they're 
building will have four wheels, it will have 
a copper and brass radiator. 

They know only copper can reliably 
coo) a fire-breathing Indy engine in 150- 
degree track heat. 


Only copper can be repaired simply 
and quickly. Only copper can withstand 
road debris shot back like bullets. 

Their "Johnny Lightning Special" will 
count on a copper and brass radiator come 
Memorial Day. 

And so will over eight million produc- 
tion cars and trucks built this year in the 
United States. 

You can count on it. 

Cooper Development Association Inc. 

405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 

^COUNT ON COPPER 


The next year, 1910, a new series 
of races was conducted on the new 
brick surface and the results were 
excellent. The drivers were able to 
maintain much higher speeds in safety 
and several new records were 
established. As result of the success of 
the brick base the Speedway became 
popularly know as “The Brickyard.” 


In 1911 the management decided 
to hold just one race, an international 
sweepstakes to attract drivers from 
all over the world. After considering 
several options for the kind of race it 
should be, including a 24-hour event 
and a 1,000-mile race, they settled on a 
distance of 500 miles or 200 laps. They 
figured that the race would take about 


RAY HARROUN 

\ 



six to seven hours to complete at the 
speeds generated by racing cars of the 
time. 


Forty cars were entered in the first 
“500-Mile International Sweepstakes” 
on May 30th. The cars were huge 
lumbering beasts compared with 
today’s sleek machines. They were 
allowed an engine displacement of up 
to 600 cubic inches, which meant that 
some of the monsters had pistons the 
size of lard pails. More than 80,000 
people came out to see Ray Harroun in 
a Marmon Wasp win by almost a full 
lap over his nearest competitor at an 
average speed of 74.59 mph. (The 
present record is 156.867, set by Mario 
Andretti.) Harroun’s victory was 
accomplished in spite of the fact that 
he started in 28th position, the farthest 
back any Indy winner has started 
from. It was also the only 500 he ever 
competed in and he is the only driver 
to bat 1.000. 

Harroun’s victory was notable in 
that he was the only driver to compete 
without a riding mechanic. All the 
others were accompanied by 
“mechanicians” who kept the drivers 
informed of the position of cars 
attempting to pass from the rear. 

When Harroun heard that some of the 
drivers were considering protesting 
his single-seat entry as a hazard on the 
track, he found a small rectangular 
mirror and had it welded to the 
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cowling of his car. He thus invented 
the first rearview mirror, a safety 
device that was to become standard on 
all automobiles. 

The success of the inaugural 500 
generated an enormous amount of 
publicity and interest and gave a big 
boost to the prestige of American auto 
racing. It also attracted the attention 
of European car manufacturers who 
were determined to demonstrate their 
models in the big international race 
and challenge the Americans for 
supremacy. Cars from England, 
France, Germany and Italy were 
entered in the years prior to World 
War I and after (the race was not held 
in 1917 and 1918) . Some of the more 
famous foreign makes included 
Peugeot, Mercedes, Sunbeam, Isotta, 
Bugatti and Delage. 


May I join you 
in a drink? 


Copyright 1971. The Squirt Company 


THE FLYING FRENCHMEN 

The foreign cars proved to be 
formidable competitors. Starting in 
1913, European entries swept five 
consecutive Indy races. The French 
teams dominated the classic with Gallic 
skill and insouciance, winning four of 
the victories. (In the 1914 race they 
blanketed the field, finishing first, 
second, third and fourth.) The only 
race in the skein which the flying 
F renchmen did not take down was the 
1915 contest— and that was won by a 
Mercedes driven by Ralph DePalma. 


I’m dry, tangy, 
and not very sweet. 
Everything it takes 
to be a good mixer. 
I'm Squirt. The 
semi-soft drink. 
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YAMAHA# 

It's a better machine 


Sometimes, Freedom is 
just knowing that it’s there. 


They say to you how dosed-m 
We has become 

You feel it too. sometimes 

They say how great it is 
to escape, and sometimes you 
feel that 

But you know that your 
Yamaha your 650 Yamaha means 
a lot more than (ust escape 

Because Freedom means a 
lot more 

Riding out long-and-far 
expanses, nding down an almost 
prophetic wind .you never forget 
those teefings 

So you say to all those 
people: So what it I’m dosed-in 
right now 

And you think: My Yamaha s 
right outside there, ready to do |ust 
what l want Go as tar as l want 
. Now. maybe you've got to 
feel Freedom. really live it Then 
you know it's there 

Same thing with a Yamaha 
You've got to ride, and (eel. and 
live it 

Then you know why it s the 
motorcycle guys choose when 
they re looking tor a lot m a 
machine 

The Yamaha 650 Street XS1-B. 

With live-speed gearbox, 
enduro- tough front forks, and the 
only four-stroke overhead-cammed 
650 engine, anywhere. 




BARNEY OLDFIELD 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
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The European supremacy was 
maintained during that five-year 
stretch despite the presence of such 
celebrated American drivers as Barney 
Oldfield and Eddie Rickenbacker. 
Rickenbacker, who was to gain fame 
as the premier U.S. World War I flying 
ace and as president of the Indianapolis 
Speedway in 1927, had a dismal record 
in the 500. He started three times and 
his best finish was tenth. Oldfield, 
probably the most popular racing 
figure of his time, had two fifth-place 
finishes, well behind the European 
victors. 

It wasn’t until the decade of the 
20s that the U.S. found the engineering 
skills and designs to regain the top-dog 
role at Indy. For one thing, designers 
had learned that the biggest engines 
were not necessarily the fastest or the 
most durable. The old lard-bucket 
pistons of the 600 cubic-inch formula 
engines were capable of producing 
great power, but at the sacrifice of 
efficiency, specifically rpm efficiency. 
Improvements in engine parts and 
carburetion paved the way for smaller 
engines to produce vastly greater rpm 
ratios to produce higher and higher 
horsepower. 

The old 600-cubic-inch engines 
averaged about 1,800 rpm to develop 
1 15 h.p. Today's smaller engines can be 
revved up to 8,000 and 10,000 rpm to 
produce enormous h.p. ratings. In the 
early '20s another refinement in engine 
construction was introduced to help 
increase speeds and performance. The 
new device was called a supercharger 
or “blower'’ which forced the fuel-air 
mixture into the combustion chambers 
under high pressure. 



Wind Drift pre/ent/ the /ea 


If you've ever stood by the shore and listened 
to the pounding surf . . . felt the clean, refreshing 
shower of spray after a crashing wave . . . 
smelled the bracing breeze filled with the tang 
of salt green waters . . . then you have some idea 


of what Wind Drift is like. 

Wind Drift. The new after shave and cologne 
by the makers of English Leather. Beautifully 
boxed in authentic cork design gift sets. 

It’s like splashing on a wave after you shave. 



During the period the piston 
displacement limits were gradually 
lowered until it reached an all-time 
low of 1 *2 liters or 91 cubic inches. 
With their smaller precision engines 
the Americans regained the lead in 
producing Indy winners. Dominating 
the scene were three men whose design 
and engineering genius created lines 
of superb racing machines that were 
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virtually unbeatable. They were the 
Duesenberg brothers, Fred and Augie, 
and Harry Miller. During a ten year 
period their cars and engine designs 
were driven to victory eight times. 
Miller Specials won five times, finished 
second five times, and took third place 
twice. (In the 1926 race, seven Miller- 
designed cars finished among the top 
ten leaders.) The Duesenberg record 
included three wins, two second place 
finishes, and three third-place spots. It 
was in a Duesenberg that Peter 
De Paolo broke the 100-mph average 
speed mark for the 500 miles in 1926. 
The Duesenberg name was so linked 
with excellence that it became a part 
of the oldtime expression, "ft's a 
Doozy.” 


In 1930, Speedway President Eddie 
Rickenbacker announced a radical 
change in rules specifications for Indy 
cars. The engine displacement limit 
was boosted to 366 cubic inches and the 
drivers were required to be 
accompanied by a riding mechanic. A 
minimum weight of 1,750 lbs. was 
prescribed for each car and the number 
of starting positions was increased to 
40. The rules changes meant the end 
of the jeweled Millers and Dusenbergs 
but they also encouraged the entry of 
semi-stock engines from the big 
automobile manufacturers. Although 
several familiar Detroit makes, includ- 
ing Buick, Chrysler, Ford, Hudson and 
Packard did join the Indy competition 
in the early thirties, the specialized 


racing cars continued to hold sway. In 
1930, for example, Bill y Arnold drove a 
modified Miller-Hartz Special to one of 
the most one-sided victories in 500 
history. He finished seven-and-a-half 
minutes ahead of the second-place 
car. In the process he established an 
Indy record that still stands. He led in 
all but two of the 200 hundred laps, the 
first and second. The best the semi- 
stock cars could do in the era before 
World War II was a third-place finish 
by Cliff Bergere, driving a Studebaker- 
designed car. 

WILBUR SHAW SETS THE PACE 

The decade of the thirties also set the 
stage for one of the most remarkable 
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racing records ever mounted by a 
driver at the Speedway or any other 
track in the world. The driver was 
Wilbur Shaw, one of the most popular 
and skillful competitors in racing lore. 
During one six-year span at 
Indianapolis he fashioned this 
unparalleled skein of finishes: First, 
three times, second, two times. Oh, yes, 
his performance in the sixth race was 
disappointing; he finished a mere 
seventh. Shaw was the first man to win 
two races in a row and is the only 
driver beside Lou Meyer and A. J. Foyt 
to win the classic three times. ( Mauri 
Rose is also listed in the record books 
as a three-time winner. However, one 
of his victories was accomplished with 
the aid of another driver, Floyd Davis. 


After Rose’s original car was forced 
out of the race he replaced Davis 
in another racer on the 73rd lap and 
went on to win.) In one of his victories 
(1937) Shaw was involved in the 
closest race ever run at Indy. With 
20 laps to go he had a comfortable lead 
of a little less than two minutes over 
his closest pursuer, Ralph Hepburn. 

But in the final stages of the race 
Hepburn relentlessly closed the margin 
until on the final lap it appeared that 
he might overtake Shaw. In fact, as the 
two cars came out of the last turn 
leading into the main straightaway, 
Hepburn did edge his rival’s racer by a 
few feet. Shaw then surged ahead in 
the last half mile to win by 2.16 seconds, 
the closest finish in 54 runnings of the 


500. The largest winning margin on 
record occurred in 1913 when Jules 
Goux beat Spencer Wishart by 13 
minutes, 8.40 seconds. 

In 1941 Shaw competed in his last 
500 race in an attempt to set an 
unprecedented record of four triumphs 
at Indianapolis. He came close. Leading 
comfortably with only 48 laps to go, 
he lost a rear wheel on the southwest 
turn, cracked into the wall and was 
hospitalized. The 1941 event also 
marked the end of racing at the 
Speedway for a period of four years. 
The Speedway was completely closed 
down during World War II. 
Unattended, the track developed cracks 
in the surface and weeds flourished 
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Our new General Electric 500XL 
cooks just as fast as it looks. In fact, 
there's hardly another range in its class 
that can beat it. Inside or outside. 
Which is why our GE dealers de 
cided to give it their highest accolade. 
By placing a removable racing stripe 
on its front. 

Fast looks and fast cooking, 
however, aren't all this range has going 
for it. It also cleans fast. Automatically. 
With our unique P-7’self-cieaning oven. 
Over one million GE P-7 self-cleaning 
oven-ranges have already been sold. 


And it's no mystery why. P-7, unlike 
some other self-cleaning ovens, never 
needs to be cleaned by hand. 
Everything is cleaned electrically: oven 
walls, shelves, floor, inner door, even 
the reflector pans from the surface 
units. 

A few last things about our 500XL 
speed demon you should know about. 
Like the custom black and chrome 


instrument panel. That has a vinyl 
wcKKlgrain light shield. (It protects 
your eyes from glare when the panel's 
illuminated.) 

Drive over to your General 
Electric range dealer. And ask him to 
show you our 500XL. In avocado, 
harvest, coppertone or white. 

One more thing. This is a limited 
edition. So wheel one out soon. 

Wc build everything 
as if we had to use it ourselves. 

GENERAL $$ ELECTRIC 


0T0 350 


IN 250 SECONDS. 



responded. However, Shaw found a 
single “angel” who was to solve the 
Speedway’s financial problems and 
become the guiding force in 
reestablishing the 50 l 0 as the biggest 
racing car spectacle. 

He was Anton Hulman Jr., a 
multi-miliionaire sportsman from 
Terre Haute, Ind. Tony Hulman was 
also a businessman of varied interests, 
ranging from Clabber Girl baking 
powder to bottling plants. He put up 
the $750,000 nut for the track and 
appointed Wilbur Shaw as president 
and general manager. (Shaw served as 
operating head with great success until 
his death in 1954 when he was killed 
in an airplane crash.) 

THE HULMAN ERA 

Under Tony Hulman’s stewardship 
the Speedway has undergone many 
changes and refinements. He has poured 
several million dollars into improving 
the track and the grounds. Although 
the Speedway has made a profit in recent 
years, Hulman has put much more 
back into it than it has earned. The 
track, which was partially resurfaced 
with asphalt in 1935, is now completely 
paved with asphalt except for a 36-inch 
strip of the original brick at the 
starting line, a sentimental reminder 
of the old “brickyard.” The wooden 
stands have been replaced with sturdy 



throughout the grounds. The old 
wooden stands- became ramshackle 
under the attrition of wind and rain. 
By 1945 the plant was in such poor 
shape that many racing officials 
despaired of ever restoring it; the cost 
would have been enormous. 

Eddie Rickenbacker, the head of 


the Speedway, had become president of 
Eastern Airlines and was willing to 
sell the plant. He met with Wilbur 
Shaw and advised him that he would 
sell it for exactly what he put into it : 
$750,000. Shaw drew up a prospectus 
to attract a syndicate of individuals 
and companies to raise money. Many 
people with self-promoting interests 



TONY HULMAN 
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steel and concrete structures and new 
grandstands were constructed to bring 
seating capacity to over 200,000. In 
addition, a gleaming steel and glass 
control tower and an expanded pit area 
were built in 1957. Scoreboard towers 
positioned on the main stretch and on 
the turns provide spectators with the 
standings of the drivers and their lap 
counts. To facilitate infield parking 
traffic, tunnels were constructed under 
the track. 

As the track improved so did the 
performances of the cars and drivers. 
Although the first post-war race was 
handicapped by shortages of 
preparation time and of engine parts 
(most of the entries were of pre-war 
vintage) the drivers put on a creditable 
display. With interest in the race 
rekindled, a new breed of engineers 
and designers honed up several new 
racing plants, including Novis, Blue 
Crowns, Belonds and Offenhausers. 

The OITenhauser engine, affectionately 
known as the Offy, is probably the most 
respected and durable of all Indy 
power plants. Its basic design is still 
used today. In fact, of the 33 qualifiers 
in last year’s race 18 used Offy engines. 

The increase in speed efficiency 
and durability is reflected in the race 
record pace. In a dozen-year span from 
1946 to 1957 the average winning speed 
rose more than 20 mph, from 114.820 
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This is formula 1, The 
world's finest molor-rjcing • 
Its elegant excitement Ijsts I 
the whole race through, - 
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twist. It's fitting after watch- 
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to 135.601. Since then the average speed 
has been increased to over 155 mph. 
During the post-war years the size of 
the crowds and the purse also steadily 
grew bigger. A new flock of driving 
heroes emerged, including Mauri Rose 
who won two consecutive 500’s in 
1947-48 and Bill Vukovich, “The Mad 
Russian,” who matched the feat with 


back-to-back victories in 1953-54. 
(Vukovich was killed in the 1955 race 
attempting to make it three wins in a 
row. His son Bill is currently an Indy 
racing driver.) 

In most recent years other drivers 
have gained considerable reputation 
for their 500 exploits. They include 
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Who was 
the real winner 
at the ’70"lndy 500”? 

You were. Sure, Al Unser won the race . . . 

but what we learned from his filter helped improve 

Fram filters for your car. 


At Indy speeds, a speck of dirt can mean $100,000 worth of screaming 
machinery self-destructs in seconds. That’s why Al Unser chose Fram. 
That’s why Fram is the overwhelming choice of pros at Indy again this year. 
In fact, just about every qualifying car over the past six years has been 
equipped with the same filter element used in 
the Fram oil filter made for your car. 
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foreign winners Jim Clark and Graham 
Hill ; popular Mario Andretti, who was 
born in Trieste but now makes his 
home in the U. S.; Al and Bobby Unser, 
the only brothers to have won at Indy. 
But the most dominant driver of the 
past decade would have to be A. J. (for 
Anthony Joseph) Foyt of Houston. 
Since 1961 he has finished in the top 
ten six times and taken all the marbles 
three times to join Lou Meyer, Wilbur 
Shaw and Mauri Rose as triple winners. 

The 1960s were also marked by two 
new developments in engine design 
and mounting. The first was the 
placing of the engine in the rear. This 
was a distinct change from the typical 
Indy “roadster” which had the power 
plant set in front of the driver. 
Pioneered by English designer Colin 
Chapman and powered by Ford V'-8s, 
the rear-engine chassis cars quickly 
proved their stability on the turns at 
high speeds. Three years after it was 
introduced, a Chapman-designed Lotus 
Ford driven by Scotland’s Jim Clark 
won the 500. Today, practically all 
Indy cars are rear-engine-mounted. 

The other new development was 
the introduction of a strange, 
revolutionary car powered by a four- 
wheel-drive turbine engine. Entered 
first in 1967 by STP’s Andy Granatelli, 
who had been trying to win without 
success at Indianapolis for many years 
in conventional racing cars, the 
“whooshmobile,” as it was dubbed, 
was a distinct challenge to the 
traditional piston reciprocating engine. 
It looked like a sleek-skinned alligator 
and had the speed of an ocelot. When it 
revved up, the turbine-compressor 
complex, built by Pratt & Whitney, 
produced an eerie, thin-whining hum. 
The soft, effortless whoosh of the 
machine an it wound round the track 
was in startling contrast to the 
bristling, blatting noise level of the 
familiar Offy-based engines. Its almost 
sinister sound created a feeling of 
uneasiness, a sense of occult reserves 
of power. 

The qualms of the traditionalists 
were well founded. R. (for Rufus) 
Parnelli Jones, driving the turbine 
entry, qualified easily at a speed of over 
166 mph. During the actual race he led 
for most of the way in terms of laps 
and was out front with only about 
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eight miles to go when a $6 ball bearing 
in the gear box let go and Jones had to 
hobble into the pits like a horse with a 
broken leg. 

Although discouraged by the 
turbine’s near-miss in 1967, Granatelli 
came back the next year with three new 
turbine entries. He entered despite a 
ruling by the U. S. Auto Club, which 
supervises the 500 for the Speedway 
and sets engine specifications, that 
reduced the turbine air intake opening, 
or annulus, from 23 sq. in. to a little 
under 16 sq. in. The new restriction 
decreased, in effect, the horsepower of 
f he engine by about 15 r /f . Granatelli 
protested the ruling but had his cars 
ready for the 1968 event. He had signed 
up three top drivers -Graham Hill, 

Joe Leonard and Art Pollard. Leonard 
won the pole position with a record 
qualifying speed of 171.559. Hill 
qualified in the second spot, a tick 
behind Leonard. Again, misfortune 
plagued the turbines. Hill cracked up 
on the 110th lap and Leonard, who had 
been swapping the lead with Bobby 
LTnser and Lloyd Ruby throughout 
most of the race, came a cropper on the 
192nd lap while he had a seven-second 
lead over the eventual winner, Bobby 
Unser. His turbine-powered car simply 
stalled, victim of mechanical failure, 
officially blamed on a faulty fuel shaft. 

, The whooshing turbines’ 
verformance scared the daylights out 
jf the car racing establishment, even 
though their durability remained 
suspect. However, in 1969 USAC 
officials put another restriction on the 
turbines by decreasing the annulus 
air-intake area to a touch under 12 
square inches. Only one turbine was 
entered in the 1969 race and it failed 
to qualify, marking the end of the 
turbines’ brief but eye-popping 
challenge. 

Ironically, after coming within a 
whisker of winning with turbines in 
1967 and 1968, Andy Granatelli entered 
piston cars in 1969. One of his entries, 
driven by Mario Andretti, finally won 
for Andy his long-sought Indianapolis 
victory. In driving his supercharged, 
rear-engine Ford to the win Andretti 
set an average speed record that still 
stands. 


THE FABLES AND FOIBLES OF NUMBER ONE 


In 1923 nobody knew anything about renting cars. 
Including John Hertz. 



“V,"h»r if people want to drive 
themselves?" he said one day. "What 
good arc my cabs and buses then?" 

The next day. they say. Hens 
Driv-Ur-Self began. 

Of course, in those day* renting 
cars wasn't easy. It was bike a wilder- 
ness that needed taming 
John Herts knew he’d make mis- 
take* And in the years to come, they 


«y he made some whoppers. 

But from each mistake he learned. ■ 

Today Hcrti i* the number 1 rent 
a car company in the world Because, 
unlike other rent a car companies, 
our big mistakes arc behind u». 

They belong to an era when there 
was no Avis, no National. 

Just a man with a dream. 

And a few Fords to rent 


1 ’I Hertz stumbled into the rent 
a car business 

Some say he had a vision. Others 
say he may have been mad And. in- 
deed, lie did seem obsessed with the 
automobile. 

First it was taxicabs and buses. He 
owned fleets of them. 


YOU DON’T JUST RENT A CAR YOU RENT A COMPANY 









Although the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway has only one big race a year, 
the preparation for the event is a 
year-long job. Shortly after the race is 
completed, the officials begin charting 
plans for the next 500. A staff of 140 
people is employed through most of the 
year for maintenance, repairs, clerical 
work, publicity and general office 
duties. But as the month of May 
approaches and the racing cars begin 
to appear for practice sessions, the 
work force gradually builds until on 
race day it has increased to about 6,000 
people. 

The enormity of the job of 
housekeeping is reflected in the work 
performed by Speedway Superintendent 
Clarence Cagle and his crew. Although 
he is responsible primarily for the 
condition and maintenance of the track 
itself, one of Cagle's biggest problems 
is the litter that builds up in the stands 
and on the grounds. After the time 
trials and the race itself his crew has 
had to collect, bale and dispose of some 
3,100 cubic yards of trash. 

TIMING AND SCORING 

While the management of the 
Indianapolis Speedway is responsible 
for the promotion and presentation of 
the 500, the supervision of the race is 
conducted under rigid rules and 
specifications by the United States 
Auto Club (USAC). One of the most 
important elements of its supervision 
is timing and scoring. With high 
flashing speeds of the 33 entrants and 
the staggering amount of prize money 
involved, every effort is made to 
preclude errors in lap counts, car 
identification and speed recording. No 
less than 200 trained observers are on 
hand to keep meticulous track of the 
progress and position of each car in 


1969 there were 84 entries and only 74 
arrived at the Speedway. Of these 65 
actually appeared on the track for test 
runs, and only 42 made the attempt to 
qualify. The opening day of the trials 
is especially important because the 
fastest driver on that day automatically 
wins the pole position plus special 
prize money. 

Each car is allowed three chances 
to make the qualification run, which 
consists of four laps around the 
2*'s-mile track. The individual driver’s 
average speed for the ten-mile dash is 
computed electronically to the 
thousandth of a mile per hour. Once 
the driver has completed the four laps 
his time is posted officially and he gets 
no other chances to improve on it. 
However, many cars are flagged in by 
the pit crews and owners before they 
have completed the run. Often a 
driver will be clocked at exceptional 
speeds for a couple of laps, but his 
third lap clocking may fall off 
considerably, indicating some engine 
malfunction. In such case he will be 
flagged in by his crew before the trial 
becomes official, thereby affording him 
at least two more attempts to better 
his speed. 

The importance of qualifying in 
the front row is well borne out by the 
records of the winners of the race. In 
54 runnings of the 500, cars starting 
from the front row have finished first 
22 times. But statistics show, however, 
that the pole position cars do not have 
the best record, chalking up eight wins 
as against ten wins posted by cars 
starting from the No. 2 position. If past 
performance is a reliable indicator, a 
driver starting in the first two rows has 
a better than 50 r /r chance of winning 




TIME TRIALS 
AND TRIBULATIONS 

Memorial Day is, of course, the big 
day for the 500 spectacle. But for 30 
days prior to the event there is period 
of building excitement and interest that 
draws even more people to the 
Speedway than attend the race itself. 
This is the time of practice sessions 
and qualifying trials, which are held on 
the two weekends preceding race day. 
Hundreds of thousands of fans flock 
to the track as the drivers engage in 
speed trials to determine their starting 
positions in the race. There are only 33 
alloted positions (11 rows of cars, three 
abreast) and the competition for the 
pole spot on the inside of the front row 
is brisk. 

Generally there are about 75 to 85 
entries, but many of them are never 
shipped to the track. For example, in 


every moment of the race. They are 
aided by a battery of computers, 
electronic timing devices, cameras, 
short wave radios, calculators and tape 
recorders. Each of the 33 cars is 
assigned to individual scorers who check 
continuously with the timing of the race 
and relay it to the public scoreboards. 
The timing tapes record the cars’ 
speeds to within 100th of a second. 

The importance of the crew’s function 
is such that the race results are not 
considered official until all the data has 
been fed into a computer and the race 
has been re-run electronically to 
eliminate any error. Until the data has 
been verified, race positions may be in 
doubt. The official standings are posted 
at 8 : 00 a.m. the morning following 
the race. 
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(31 wins in 54 races) . The poorest 
position from which a driver has come 
on to win was 28th. That was 
accomplished by two drivers: the 
aforementioned Kay Harroun in 1911 
and Lou Meyer in 1936. Last year’s 
winner, A1 Unser, was involved in'the 
closest time trial competition for the 
pole position. His average qualifying 
speed was 170.221. just 8/ 1,000th of a 
mile per hour faster than the clocking 
of Johnny Rutherford. Over the ten- 
mile trial run, that translates to a 
squeaky margin of about two-and-a- 
half feet. 

THE MEN BEHIND 

THE MEN BEHIND THE WHEEL 

There has long been a saying at the 
Speedway that the race is not always 
won on the track. Behind each driver 
and his car is a crew of mechanics who 
are like loving brood mares nursing 
their charges to peak operating 
efficiency. Their baliwick is Gasoline 
Alley, the rows of garages off the pit 
area where the mechanics often work 
day and night tuning up the sleek 
racers, replacing whole engines and 
parts, and making sure that every bolt, 
pin and lug is accurately set, and that 
all gauges and fuel, brake and ignition 
systems are operating properly. 



But it is in the pit area during the 
race that they really earn their pay— 
and some cut of the prize money if their 
driver comes home ahead of the pack. 
Since only six mechanics and helpers 
per car are allowed on the pit apron, 
they must perform assigned duties with 
practiced skill and teamwork. 

Under US AC rules it is mandatory 
for each car to make three pit stops, 
principally for fuel, but also for tire 
changes, if needed. On these occasions 
time is precious and the seconds gained 
or lost can mean the difference between 
a pot of gold and a mess of pottage. 
Crews practice re-fuelling and tire 
changes by the hour to trim pit stop 
time. In past years it was considered 
acceptable to service a car and get it 
rolling out of the pits in 30 seconds. 
Now, with sturdier, better-wearing 
tires which require fewer changes, the 
normal pit stop without mishap takes 


about 20 seconds. Indeed, anything over 
20 seconds is considered bad form. 



There have been several instances 
when pit work was crucial. In 1962, 
winner Rodger Ward had a margin of 
a little under 20 seconds over Eddie 
Sachs. Ward’s crew, in effect, provided 
that lead with flawless work on three 
pit stops, two of them in under 20 
seconds. Sachs’ three stops totaled just 
over 20 seconds more than the time 
spent on Ward’s car, thereby spelling 
the difference. In another race, held in 
1958, Jimmy Bryan beat George Amick 
to the finish line by 27.65 seconds. 
Unfortunately for Amick he spent 29 
more seconds in the pits than 
Bryan had. 

In their haste to get back into the 
race from the pits, drivers have gunned 
out prematurely with distressing 
results. Several times they have pulled 
out before tire lugs had been completely 
tightened or before the fuel hose had 
been disengaged, rupturing the hose 
coupling and causing gas spillage. But 
these mishaps are comparatively minor 
compared with some of the emergencies 
the crew must be prepared to meet. 

Like a surgeon's operating team they 
must be ready to repair their “patient's” 
mechanical disabilities, like fouled 
plugs, leaking oil lines and even more 
serious difficulties. If the crew cannot 
remedy the problems within a 
reasonable time and with the assurance 
that the repair can be made without 
endangering the car’s safety, it usually 
means the driver is out of the race. 

Over the years more cars have been 
forced out of the race than have 
finished the 200 laps. 

THE HIGH COST 
OF VICTORY 

Preparing a car for the 500 is hard, 
time-consuming work. It is also very 
expensive. A couple of years ago Andy 
Granatelli, who had been trying to win 
since 1946, spelled out how much it 
costs to make a full-fledged attempt to 
finish on top at the Speedway. He 
pointed out that you need a two-car 
team with two more cars as backups. 
The supercharged engines for the cars, 
plus spare parts, run about $40,000 
apiece. You should also have two spare 
engines, so the cost of the power plants 
alone is $240,000. The price of chassis 
bodywork for the cars adds another 
150,000 dollars. Contract drivers get 
around $50,000 for the season and 
salary for the chief mechanic is about 


$18,000, plus crew members’ wages. 

For rooms, board, transportation, shop 
work, insurance, etc., put down another 
$60,000 to $80,000. Add another $12,000 
for station wagons and trailers. When 
you total it all up, says Granatelli, you 
go to the races with an investment of 
about $600,000. He adds that an owner 
might get back about $50,000 as his 
share of the winning purse, but the 
chances are that he’s promised that 
much in bonuses to his racing teams. 

Despite the rocketing costs of 
entering the big race, owners and 
sponsors are ever-eager and willing to 
take up the spending challenge. The 



ample gratification. As race day 
approaches the tension and excitement 
seem to summon up the blood. When the 
gates are opened at five A. M. thousands 
of cars and buses begin streaming into 
the ground and disgorging expectant 
spectators. Before the race they are 
treated to a parade of massed bands. 
The track is cleared and the nostalgic 
strains of “Back Home Again in 
Indiana” strum through the air and 
thousands of balloons are released over 
the track. Then President Tony Hulman 
booms out the familiar "Gentlemen, 
start your engines." The 33 cars file 
out in rows of three onto the track led 
by the pace car. After completing one 
lap, the pace car ducks into the pits, the 
green starting flag is flourished, and a 
keening roar wells up as the racers 
charge into the first turn, swerving and 
maneuvering for position in their run 
for glory or heartbreak. 
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BASS POND continued 


the Everglades. Hass may not sparkle 
on the end of a line the way snook do. 
hut they arc strong fish that require a 
lot of horsing in cluttered water. 

From the stumps I moved on to one of 
the hurdles and fished a white stream- 
er slow and deep around the stakes. Bass 
often congregate around these brush 
houses, big bad wolves howling at the 
door, but today they had gone elsewhere. 
Mr. Nunnally had given me a fly he rec- 
ommended. a spider-shaped creation 
with elastic legs, but I had put it in my 
tackle box and forgot it. and in any case 
there seemed to be no point in trying it 
now . The sun had cleared the trees and ci- 
cadas had begun droning. In midsummer 
the rhythms of a lake arc predictable, 
pulsing rapidly in the early morning and 
again before dark with long hours in be- 
tween when the beat is too faint to be 
heard. The slow middle hours were ap- 
proaching. Turtles were crawling on top 
of logs to sun themselves, and beneath 
them the shallows were being deserted by 
all except minnows and small bream. 


Bass, the big ones especially, were cither 
sinking into deep holes or drawing so 
far back under the lily pads that it was 
impossible to reach them. It is mad- 
dening to hear fish and not be able to 
come anywhere close to them. Sometimes 
bass get so far hack in the woods that 
they sound like cows crashing through 
the underbrush. 

I drank a thermos of tea and let the 
boat drift up the lake. Serious bass fish- 
ermen usually go homeduring these slack 
periods, and it is true that they can be 
times of overwhelming tedium if your 
mind is set upon big things. Smaller 
things, however, are usually available if 
you arc willing to settle for them, in par- 
ticular panfish — crappie and bluegills — 
which lakes provide to brighten up the 
dull hours. Fishing for bonefish in Ber- 
muda. I used to occupy myself during 
the doldrums by catching pompano. 
Bluegills are something like freshwater 
equivalents of pompano. I replaced the 
Pusher Bug with a little bream fly and 
for several hours caught bluegills on the 


average of one every third cast, bright 
chunky fish with flaming orange bellies. 
In this manner, preoccupied with small 
things, I drifted into the upper reaches 
of the lake where the banks came to- 
gether rather abruptly and, according 
to Mr. Nunnally, the biggest bass were 
to be found. 

I remembered his advice on how to 
fish this water. "Be very quiet, (let the 
plug right up against the bank. Leave it 
there while you light a cigarette, then 
give it a twitch. If nothing happens, 
smoke the cigarette and give it another 
twitch. Things move slow up there.” I 
followed his advice faithfully, puffing and 
twitching. Once a slow something stirred 
in the grass and I held my breath, wait- 
ing for a ridge of water to develop as 
whatever it was closed on the twitching 
plug — one of fishing's finest moments, 
hut a moment I would have to expe- 
rience another lime, not today, for the 
watex quickly subsided and I returned 
to catching bluegills. 

Then I had something to tell Mr. Nun- 
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BASS POND continued 


nally: ‘"If, on some future morning in 
July, you arc fishing the upper end of 
your lake and find the cigarette-wait- 
then-twitch method unproductive, hear 
what happened to me. I tried your meth- 
od. I tried the big-bass hunter's method 
and noise and more noise. Both failed. 
As the day wore on, being tired and feel- 
ing upon me the need to rest my aching 
limbs, 1 drew the boat under the branch- 
es of an alder tree and there in the shade 
closed my eyes, shutting out for a brief 
while the glaring world of the lake's deep 
sleep. In other words, I napped. When 
I awoke refreshed and prepared to de- 
part, 1 discovered that 1 was no longer 
alone. On the opposite bank, a distance 
of about 20 yards, two feet were firmly 
planted in the mud. It was impossible 
to tell whom the feet belonged to be- 
cause the torso and the legs from the 
shins up were covered by an alder sim- 
ilar in size and thickness to the alder 
which covered me. One thing however 
the alder did not conceal. This was a 
cane pole which the man behind the 
tree had thrust through the branches un- 
til the long tip reached a distance of per- 
haps seven feet from the shore.” 

A poacher! What else? He had ar- 

ILLUSTRAHONS BY ALLAN MARDON, 


rived while I was asleep and gone straight 
to work. This fact registered with con- 
siderable shock. I thought of Beverly 
Carter who had drained the lake be- 
cause of poachers, and now the poach- 
ers were back. I must have stirred loud- 
ly under the leaves, kicked the boat or 
something, for I saw the pole being slow- 
ly pulled in and the feet turning around. 
What happened then I can't fully ex- 
plain. Perhaps the poacher asked him- 
self what 1 was doing under the alder 
branches, as well he might, and came 
to the conclusion that I was a poacher, 
too. In any event, the pole reappeared 
and shortly I heard a timorous '‘Hel- 
lo.” The voice was much smaller than 
anyone would have judged from the size 
of the feet. 

‘‘Hello," I said. 

It was an unusual situation for a con- 
versation, since both the speakers were 
buried in leaves, but we covered much 
the same ground that most conversations 
do between fishermen, be they poachers 
or not. He wanted to know what I 
had caught. I wanted to know what 
he had caught. Neither of us, in his opin- 
ion, had done the lake justice. ‘‘The 
best lake in the whole state of Vir- 


ginia,” he said, “and I fished most of 
them one time or the other. You come 
here often?” 

“Not often enough. What about you?” 

“I can't do it much as I used to could. 
It’s a long walk in here. How'd you get 
in, up the creek or loop around back?” 

“I came up the road," I said. 

There was a pause. “Up the road? 
You came straight through J.J. Pace’s 
yard?” I caught the wonder in his voice. 

“I did it in the dark.” 

“Dark or not, 10 years ago you 
couldn't of done that. I've knowed J.J. 
Pace as long as he's been Mr. Nun- 
nally's overseer. He's near about as old 
as I am. Ten years ago he'd of been on 
your back like a cat.” 

“Time passes,” I allowed. 

“Ain't that a fact. You know who's 
the best man ever fished this place?” 

“Who’s that?" 

“The man who owns it, old M.D. 
Nunnally's son Moses Jr. Plenty of time 
I been as close to him as I am to you 
and seen him pickin' fish out of places I 
been at all day without genin' a bite.” 

“What kind of bait does he use?” 

“Different things. I seen him catch a 
bass once right where you are.” 

“On a plug?” 

“Could of been. Tintsey thing no big- 
ger’n your fingernail.” 

“That wasn't any plug.” 

“Maybe not.” 

“Must have been a fly. Was it shaped 
like a spider, with long rubbery legs?” I 
had forgotten about the fly that Mr. 
Nunnally had given me, until my friend 
the poacher made me think of it. 

He wasn't sure about the fly. It may 
have had rubber legs. Again it may not. 
“I don't sec good as I used to. All I 
know is it took some kind of big bass 
right where that boat is sittin’. How’d 
you get that boat, anyway? I thought 
they was kept locked.” 

“Mr. Nunnally unlocked it for me.” 

If I had been thinking, I wouldn't 
have said that. It gave me away. But I 
was rummaging among my tackle, try- 
ing to find the flics with the rubber legs, 
and when I looked up the man behind 
the tree was gone and so was his cane 
pole. I wish he had stayed around a few 
minutes longer. I would have given him 
the 3 V4 -pound bass I caught not far from 
where he had been standing. Noise didn’t 
catch that fish. Neither did the cigarette- 
twitch method. But a poacher and a rub- 
ber spider did. end 
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Life Insurance 


Of course, 


a piece of 

il 1 ■ // 

__ _ _ _ _ _ _ i 


Prudential. 

The Rock. 

Gibraltar. 

And this young executive has a 
piece of it. 

Because a Prudential agent designed a 
flexible insurance program for him. 

Because his family was getting bigger 
And his job was getting bigger. 

And when you buy PrudentiaU^^| 

Life Insurance, you get a piece of TT^e Rode. * 

Owning a piece of The Rock J 
means that Prudential's investment are 
working for you. 

Investments that strengthen 
the economy. And can help pay dividends 
on your policy, too. 

Talk to a Prudential agent about 
the kind of protection that's just as 
special as your situation. 

Ask about owning a piece of The Rock 
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But many a dime he gets as George Parnassus rises at dawn, picks 
up his phone and shows why he is boxing's hottest matchmaker 

by ROY BLOUNT 


"I need this like I need another hole in 
my head!" 

George Parnassus (rhymes with co- 
lossus), 75, of Greece and Los Angeles — 
the most successful year-in. year-out light 
promoter in history — is sitting straight- 
backed in an overstuffed chair in the 
lobby of the Hotel Syracuse. He is 
wrought up over S60.000 he does not 
even have a piece of. “I’m the go-be- 
tween. I feel responsible. But you know 
what this means to me?” he cries. "Not 
a iiyickl." 

Not a nickel today, that is to say. 
Each thing in its own time. Parnassus 
promotes all fights held at the Forum, 
in a suburb of Los Angeles, and his abil- 
ity to draw astonishing gates there with 
bantamweights — bigger gates than Mad- 
ison Square Garden tends to draw with 
heavyweights, except in fights of the cen- 
tury— is due largely to his Mexican con- 
nections. He is keeping up those con- 
nections now in Syracuse. 

It is late afternoon. In five hours Jose 
Napoles of Mexico — one of many Lat- 
in lighters in whose careers Parnassus 
has taken a paternal, not to say god- 
fatherly, interest — is scheduled to defend 
his welterweight title against local boy 
Billy Backus, Carmen Basilio’s 27-year- 
old nephew. Parnassus has no part in 
this Syracuse promotion, but he has ad- 
vised Napoles' manager to accept the 
match for a S60.000 guarantee. Now Par- 
nassus is on hand, at his own expense, 
to speak Greek-accented Spanish and 
Greco-Mexican-accented English as re- 
quired, and to make sure that everything 
comes along all right, including the S60,- 
000. So far the money hasn't. 

“They say they going to bring it by to- 
night. Cash money," he says. Parnassus, 
though never a fighter, is a welterweight 
himself — 5' 7', 145 pounds, white-haired 
and conservatively natty in a blue board- 
room suit. He is also quick on his small, 
shiny-shod feet. Even in relative repose, 
his deeply lined expression tends to range 
from high dignity to a sensitive tragic- 
mask scowl, the effect of asthma and in- 


tensity. Now, especially, he is frowning. 
He says, “I tell you. I'm not going to 
take all that money out of here!” 

“He don't want to carry that much 
cash," explains Johnny De John, a long- 
time local fight figure who is not in- 
volved in the Backus promotion. "Peo- 
ple been killed for less than that.” 

"Should be a certified check in the 
hands of the person at 12 o'clock the 
day of the fight,” grumbles Parnassus. 
"Cuco should be doing this,” he adds, 
referring to Cuco Condc, Napoles’ man- 
ager, who has gone off to see his fighter 
after observing warily, "There is a lot 
of Italians here.” 

Cuco, an unassuming man in a gray 
car coat, appears. 

“Cuco, go over there to the arena — 
they say they got some money now,” 
says Parnassus. 

Cuco sighs. "I'm going to have trou- 
ble over there." 

"You? The manager! That's your busi- 
ness!" says Parnassus. 

Cuco shakes his head and says, "Nine- 
ty percent Italian, that crowd going to 
be." He departs glumly. 

"My eyes arc burning like they got 
charcoal behind them!" cries Parnassus. 
"This is a terrible thing. And what docs 
it mean to me? Not a biscuit!” 

The events which have brought Parnas- 
sus through the years to this particular 
pass give good reason to believe that 
somehow he will carry on. "Twenty-six 
years ago," he recalled recently as train- 
ers and managers wandered casually in 
and out of his Los Angeles office in what 
used to be the Elks Club, "they were 
making book I wouldn't live overnight 
because of my asthma. I used to go to the 
gym every day though. They would car- 
ry me upstairs, carry me down. Some- 
body passing on the stairs — halfway jok- 
ing, you know, but also in a serious 
way — would say, ‘Well what's the odds 
we don't see him anymore?' But I never 
slacked up, I never felt that I would 
die. To live out your years, you know, 


that doesn't take any brains. But to 
stretch them . . . !” 

Parnassus took a sniff from his pock- 
et inhaler and smiled gravely. “I've been 
in the boxing business 51 years, and it 
hasn't handicapped me in the least. I 
have a wife 47 years, Rosalie, and let 
me tell you something. We are more in 
love today than when we first married. 

I have a son a doctor, 1 have a son a mon- 
signor. I was introduced to a couple 
kings and many presidents. I had an au- 
dience with Pope John. Oh, he was a 
great man. He put his hand on my head 
and was moving on. Someone said. ‘Mr. 
Parnassus is in the boxing business.' The 
Pope put his hand back on. He said, 
'Bene! Bene! Bene!' Only through box- 
ing!" Parnassus' face lit up and he al- 
most chortled. 

And yet if Parnassus had known what 
he was getting into when he left his home 
in Methone, Greece to visit the United 
States, he would have stayed in Greece, 
he says. He emigrated to Los Angeles 
in 1915 because he thought his brother, 
who had preceded him, was well-to-do. 
When he found out the truth, that his 
brother was having to scramble just to 
get by in America, Parnassus had to 
find manual work. "I washed dishes in 
the Alexandria hotel. I worked on the 
railway with pick and shovel. I saved 
my money and got a checkroom con- 
cession in a nightclub. Years ago it was 
a tremendous business, because every- 
body used to wear a hat. Today no- 
body wears a hat." 

From hatchecking Parnassus went into 
the restaurant business, eventually buy- 
ing a place in Phoenix where most of 
the customers were Mexican and many 
were boxers. There he met Rosalie Mon- 
tez De Ocas, a manicurist, married her 
and learned to speak Spanish. "If one 
of the boys in the place was fighting, I 
bet a few dollars on him. If he won, I 
give him a free meal ticket. Before I 
knew it, if anybody asked them who 
was their manager, they would say 
Parnassus.” 

By the mid-'20s, managing was his pro- 
fession. At one time Parnassus had "43 
fighters, plus a Studebaker and a seven- 
passenger Hudson. I'd put 10 fighters 
in each, go somewhere and put on the 
whole night's show. You know, the crud- 
est fight you want to see is between two 
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stablcmatcs — ones that sleep together, 
eat together. I did it once. Tommy Elks 
and Arizona Joe Rivers, two boys who 
were raised together, who fought cops 
together. We had to get the cops in the 
ring to separate them. They were biting 
each other on the shoulders." 

In 1928 Parnassus returned to Los An- 
geles, where the fight scene was what 
might loosely be called glamorous. Suey 
Welch, a former Canton Bulldog foot- 
ball teammate of Jim Thorpe and a long- 
time fight manager around L.A., says 
that when Parnassus arrived “he looked 
like a Greek cook. Or a waiter. But he 
was always a cutie, he knew his way 
around. Those were big days at the Hol- 
lywood Legion. Every Friday night was 
a sellout. Jolson always had a fighter or 
two, and Doug Fairbanks and George 
Raft. Mac West had a boxer as a chauf- 
feur. Bing Crosby would hang around 
at ringside. Lupe Velez, who was going 
at the time with Gary Cooper, would 
jump and holler and throw her clothes 
around. She was a real fight fan." 

Tom Gallery, a former director of 
sports for NBC, was then a matchmaker 
at the Hollywood Legion — and married 
to Zasu Pitts. He recalls meeting Par- 
nassus one night in Fatty Arbucklc's 
nightclub and witnessing an epic brawl 
over the maidenly virtues of Texas Gui- 
nan, whose bodyguard, Raft, hid under 
a table throughout the action. If Par- 
nassus shares the memory, or others like 
it, he no longer talks about them. 

Always he took care of himself. “I 
never was drunk in my life. I went to 
bed at five o’clock, and if I had to be 
someplace at six o’clock I’d be there, a 
little bit ahead of time. I ask fighters 
and ex-fighters: When did you feel 
worse — the day after a real tough fight 
or the day after a real drunk? They all 
agree — the day after a real drunk.” 

The fighter for whom Parnassus had 
the most affection was Enrique Bolanos, 
a lightweight who twice, unsuccessfully, 
fought Ike Williams for the title. “He 
was the nicest boy you ever want to 
meet, but he had one great fault,” says 
Parnassus. “He couldn’t say no to his 
friends. The night before a fight they’d 
say, ‘Come on, Enrique,’ and he would 
go. But a great fighter. I enjoyed watch- 
ing him box, especially knowing the con- 
dition he was in. 

“Two days before a fight I’d take him 
home and sit in a car outside until his 
lights went out. Then I’d drive around 


the block two times, and his lights would 
still be out. So now 1 would get some 
sleep myself. I go to Santa Monica, to 
bed. The phone rings, the fellow is very 
sorry to disturb me — ‘We like you and 
we like Enrique, but you better come 
get him, he’s drunk.’ A real friend will 
make you cry, an enemy will make you 
laugh. Enrique has a good job with an 
electrical company now. He doesn’t 
drink anymore.” 

But Parnassus did not indulge his fight- 
ers in any more nonsense than was nec- 
essary. Quite the contrary. “In front of 
strangers, to my fighters I was always 
Mr. Parnassus,” he says. 

In 1934 Parnassus found his first ti- 
tleholder, though he did not seem a like- 
ly one at the time. Ccfcrino Garcia had 
been knocked out five times and his Fil- 
ipino manager had deserted him. Two 
years after Parnassus took him over he 
fought Barney Ross for the welterweight 
title, and in 1939 he knocked out Fred 
Apostoli to become middleweight cham- 
pion. ‘‘I got him into condition, I got 
him ambition,” says Parnassus, “and I 
kept him the same age five years.” 

Parnassus says he was able to ma- 
neuver Garcia and later lightweight Juan 
Zurita and bantamweight Raton Macias 
into titles without resorting to under- 
world connections. “I was in Chicago 
when Capone was at his height. I know 
all those people. What am I going to 
do if someone says, ’Hello. Mr. Par- 
nassus.’ I have to be civil. But I never 
looked for anything I didn't have com- 
ing. Couple of times in New York, be- 
fore a fight, somebody might come with 
this balonya — for a couple of thousand 
dollars they can take care of it. I laugh 
it off. I say, ‘Oh, nobody can take care 
of it.’ I go ahead, take care of my busi- 
ness. Somebody gets up at six to get 
ahead of me, I am up at four.” 

In 1952, though by now wheezing 
heavily with his asthma, Parnassus even 
took on a new career, in another sport, 
out of pique. “I went into the news- 
paper office in Sioux City, Iowa to ask 
information about wrestling there,” he 
says. “The sports editor, he wouldn’t 
even look up. ‘Better leave town, you 
haven’t got a chance,’ he said. 

“ ‘You play me a dirty trick,’ I tell 
him. ‘I didn’t mean I was going to stay 
and promote, but now you say I haven’t 
got a chance. I’m going to. Walking 
down the street, I didn’t see anybody 
with three eyes or five arms. You give 


them what they want, they’ll come out.’ 
They did, too. I stayed three years.” 

In 1957 Parnassus became a licensed 
matchmaker for Cal and Ailccn Eaton’s 
Olympic Boxing Club operation in 
downtown Los Angeles. As a match- 
maker he came up against Jim Norris’ 
International Boxing Club, which was 
accustomed to putting on whatever it 
wanted. Parnassus guaranteed Carmen 
Basilio S60.000 for a nontillc fight with 
Art Aragon in Los Angeles’ Wrigley 
Field. “The Norris people brought all 
kinds of pressure to bear trying to get 
Basilio to pull out, give them the fight,” 
recalls Parnassus gleefully. “Between 
Madison Square Garden and Chicago 
Stadium they had millions of dollars, 
and here I am with a roast biff sand- 
wich. But they can’t take the fight away. 
Then somebody comes up with Floyd 
Patterson and Roy Harris, a title fight, 
in Los Angeles 18 days before the Ba- 
silio fight. I protest to the state athletic 
commission, but they let it go. So I stand 
up in the commission meeting and bet 
the other promoter S5,000 I would out- 
draw him whatsoever — I peel it off in 
S100 bills right there and embarrass him. 
He got to bet. And I won. Then Norris 
announced Zora Folley and Pete Ra- 
demacher would fight in Kentucky. I 
get Folley and Radcmacher together, and 
I take the fight away from them. Whoo! 
I did!” 

Parnassus was never a man to be tri- 
fled with, at high levels or low. “One 
time I saw some people tearing down 
my retaining wall after a fight at the 
Olympic Club,” he says. “So I go up to 
them and I say, ‘What are you doing?’ 
‘We are tearing down the wall, Mr. Par- 
nassus,’ they say. ‘Why are you doing 
that?’ I ask. ‘Because we do not like the 
decision,’ they say. ‘I do not like it ei- 
ther,’ I say. ‘Here, let me help you.’ 
And I take out a few bricks myself. They 
stop tearing down my wall.” 

It was unrealistic to think the Par- 
nassus-Eaton matchmaker’s match 
would go the distance, and it did not. Par- 
nassus recalls one occasion when “1 
agreed to 550,000 with a man for TV. 
He brought me a check for S35.000. I 
said — phooey. He went to Aileen Eat- 
on and cried to her. I heard her say 
from her office, ‘I’ll talk to George.' I 
shouted, ‘You'll do no such damn thing! 
If anybody goes over my head I’m going 
to go down there the night of the fight 
and yank all the wires out! Is that clear 
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Now, a Chrysler priced less than a Chrysler. 



Our newest Chrysler. Royal. 

It’s priced less than any 
other Chrysler series. Yet it 
gives you all the things you’d 
expect of a car carrying the 
Chrysler name. 

For one thing, the Royal 
is a full-size car. We refuse 
to compromise by offering 
“junior editions.” So Royal 
is every bit as big as our most 
luxurious New Yorker. 

Royal delivers a smooth, 
comfortable ride. Most big 
cars do. But Royal also gives 
you a torsion-bar suspension 
system. Torsion bars twist 
against bumps instead of 
trying to bounce them away 
like coil springs. And you get 


frame are welded together, not bolted. 
This makes it more rigid. The body stays 
tighter longer. 

The passenger compartment is com- 
pletely insulated — and isolated with 
sound deadeners_to give you the 
quietest ride we’ve ever offered on any 
Chrysler. 

All these things you’d expect of a 
Chrysler. Yet the Royal has one thing 
that you don’t expect— the new low price. 

Royal is priced less than any other 
Chrysler. We did it to make Chrysler 
affordable to more people than ever 
before. 

We’re confident that once you try a 
Chrysler, you’ll stay with it r — ™ 
for a long time. 
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more control in the turns. You can be 
confident of a Chrysler’s ability to 
handle well in tough spots. Like a quick 
expressway lane change. Or a tight turn. 

Outside of Chrysler products, only 
two American cars have torsion bars — 
Cadillac Eldorado and Oldsmobile 
Toronado. 

Royal’s 360 V-8 is designed to give 
you all the power you need. For freeway 
cruising without strain. For safe passing. 
For all the options you want. But more 
than that, it performs best at the most 
commonly used speeds. Commuting and 
city-driving. 

And like every Chrysler we build, 
Royal’s body is unitized. It’s the strong- 
est way to build a car. The body and 
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enough? And you look at me right here 
in the eye and sec if I mean it!' " 

In 1966 Parnassus and Mrs. Eaton 
parted ways. When he decided to renew 
his California license and go into busi- 
ness for himself in 1967. Mrs. Eaton op- 
posed him. unsuccessfully, in a stormy 
California Boxing Commission hearing. 
"My family wanted me to retire," he 
says, "but then Mrs. Eaton tried to force 
me to. I guess f owe it to Mrs. Eaton f 
am still in the business today." 

In 1968 Parnassus signed an agreement 
with Jack Kent Cooke, owner of the 
Forum, which makes him a larger oper- 
ator. in terms of average gate, than the 
Olympic, which has a fight every Thurs- 
day night but docs not have Parnassus' 
extensive Mexican connections. 

Since his first days as a manager Par- 
nassus has been traveling in Mexico and 
dealing with its people, and for years 
he has been friend to its presidents. "Ev- 
erywhere I go, people stop to talk." he 
says. "Exen the dogs know me in Mex- 
ico." Only one of Parnassus' main events 
at the Forum has lacked a Mexican light- 
er, and as much as half of a top Forum 
turnout of 15,000 to 17.000 is likely to 
be Latin, including thousands of Mex- 
icans who have taken buses up from as 
far as 500 miles away. Of the 101 title 
tights Parnassus has promoted or helped 
promote around the world, none have 
been in the heavyweight division, and 
most have been welterweight or lighter. 
In 1969. counting only gate receipts, 
Parnassus grossed $1,086,400 in eight 
Forum attractions, an average of SI 35.- 
800. Madison Square Garden, relying on 
heavyweights, where all the money sup- 
posedly is, grossed SI, 53 1.500 for 14 
shows, an average of $109,392. In 1970, 
with six shows, the Forum average was 
more than SI 50.000. No promoter in 
history — except for Tex Rickard, who 
worked at it less regularly and han- 
dled only potential blockbuster events — 
equaled the average gates that Parnassus 
has produced at the Forum. Parnassus 
keeps his big matches coming by pay- 
ing the small men purses they never 
hoped for a few years ago— SI00.000 
to bantamweight Lionel Rose, for in- 
stance, when he fought Ruben Olivares. 

Dealing with Japanese, Australians, 
Italians and South Americans, as well 
as Mexicans, requires a mastery of the 
telephone. "I know all the time zones," 
says Parnassus. "I know when to call a 
man anywhere in the world so I get 


him when he is just up in the morning. 
I phone a man in Japan, tell him, 'You 
get out of your house right now and get 
up that money.' A letter or a telegram, 
he can put in his pocket." Parnassus 
stays w ithin grabbing range of a receiv- 
er 24 hours a day except when he is in 
transit, and he likes to be the one who 
grabs. "I don't believe in having a sec- 
retary to ask who is it. If someone is call- 
ing me, he must have a reason. Every 
day of the week, I am at the office at 
six a.m., making calls. Anywhere I am 
in my house, the phone is with me. My 
telephone bill is $1,000 a month. If I 
was to be a blabbermouth on the tele- 
phone I'd be in the poorhousc. I know- 
three minutes — after all these years with 
three-minute rounds I know it right 
to the second." 

On or off the phone, Parnassus prides 
himself in the value of his word. "I 
went to London to sign Hogan (Kid) 
Basscy to defend against Davey Moore— 
$65,000 for Basscy. His manager was in 
the hospital. The only thing vve did was 
shake hands and embrace each other 
when I was leaving. That was all we 
needed. I went to Paris to sign Alphonse 
Halimi to fight Becerra. The manager 
of Halimi, Philipi Filipi, was known as 
a difficult fellow to do business with. 
He said. 'From Mr. Parnassus, all I want 
is to shake hands.' I'm not ashamed to 
say I got tears in my eyes. 

"Irving B. Kahn of TelcPrompTcr — 
he came into my room at the St. Mo- 
ritz to talk a contract with a tape re- 
corder in his jacket. I said. 'Here, take 
off your coat,* and zip, I take it off be- 
fore he can stop me. When he finished 
he said, 'Doing business with Parnassus, 
a handshake is good enough.’ And to 
hear li ving say that. ... He is a tough 
man. 

"In boxing," sums up Parnassus rath- 
er mellowly, "I have met more hon- 
orable people who on their word you 
can do a S 1 00,000 deal. Other businesses, 
for much less money, you have to have 
all kinds of papers." But even in box- 
ing, wise men take precautions. 

Cuco Conde has returned from the Syra- 
cuse arena with only one $12,000 check. 
Parnassus groans. Grudgingly, he stops 
insisting that Cuco get all the money be- 
fore the champion steps into the ring. 
The show goes on. 

Backus wins the welterweight title in 
a stunning upset, absorbing beautiful 


jabs for three rounds, then in the fourth 
filling Napolcs' eyes with blood from 
cuts. Parnassus is outraged. "Do you 
sec how they steal the light! It was not 
bad enough a cut to stop it. Backus 
was cut worse. The referee was too anx- 
ious to take it away from the cham- 
pion, which was in very bad taste. . . ." 
He makes his way toward the cashier's 
office. 

"ft's a toff business, "says Cuco. “f'm 
telling him for a month. I don't want to 
come here. A lot of Italians." A report- 
er asks Parnassus about a return bout. 
“We take their word,” Parnassus says, 
“that it meant enough to them to get a 
chance at the title that they will give a 
return.” 

"Where?" asks the reporter. 

"A neutral site," says Parnassus. "Los 
Angeles." All the while he is eyeing the 
counting that is going on in the cash- 
ier's office. 

Napolcs' money, in several odd-sized 
checks and a thick bundle of bills that 
Cuco takes under his arm, is at last pro- 
duced. Parnassus heads back to the hotel, 
relieved. 

"Backus was courageous and strong," 
he goes so far as to admit, once he is set- 
tled down in his suite with a drink. But 
he has not forgotten "the grilT I went 
through the last three days. I been wish- 
ing why didn't I get sick? Why didn't I 
have a stroke or something instead of 
coming here?” 

A stroke of genius, perhaps, for soon 
he murmurs, "Olivares-Castillo and Na- 
poles-Backus on the same bill." 

"That would be a fantastic promo- 
tion," someone says. Parnassus raises 
his eyebrows owlishly. And now he has 
a few final words to offer about his role 
in Syracuse: "Maybe I'm the only one 
in the world, but 1 can say this — no light- 
er, no manager, can give me a nyickl. 
Not even expenses." 

Suddenly he disappears into the next 
room and returns with a legal-looking 
paper. It is a contract with Backus for 
a Napolcs-Backus rematch in the Fo- 
rum, he says. "This they sign for my ef- 
forts in getting him a title bout. It is 
null and void if Backus docs not win. It 
is null and void unless it is the kind of 
bout that calls for a return. They didn't 
pay me — not a roast biff sandwich. Just, 
if it was the kind of bout that calls 
for. . . ." It does. 

"So," says Parnassus with a smile. 
"Now we're in business." end 
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baseball /Ron Fimrite 


A dropout 
with 
a big future 

Burt Hooton of Texas pitches his 
last game and awaits pro offers 

N low that it is all over, Burt Hooton 
* * can look back upon his remarkable 
athletic career at the University of Tex- 
as with a galling sense of regret and re- 
sentment. For the past three years Hoo- 
ton has been the star pitcher on the 
Southwest Conference championship 
Longhorn teams and, in all probability, 
the best pitcher in college baseball. How- 
ever, after three straight years of rep- 
resenting District Six in the college 
World Series at Omaha, Neb., Texas 
was upset by little Pan American Uni- 
versity of Edinburg, Texas in last week- 
end's district finals in successive 1-0 and 
4-0 shutouts. But this is not the source 
of Hooton 's sorrow. For sure, he re- 



gretted losing to such upstarts, partic- 
ularly since he pitched so superbly in 
the I -0 loss. He struck out 1 6 batters, sur- 
rendered only four base hits and allowed 
no earned runs. What w'recked him was 
a passed ball and a throwing error. 

No, if Hooton had been given his way 
he would not have been there at all. He 
wanted to sign a professional baseball 
contract after graduation from King 
High School in Corpus Christi, but his 
f ather, James V. Hooton, now of Jack- 
son, Miss., would not permit him, feel- 
ing — perhaps wisely — that young Burt 
would be better off at least starting col- 
lege before entering the Hall of Fame. 
So Hooton went to Texas where in his 
freshman year he won 12 games, lost 
none, struck out 137 batters in 102 in- 
nings, recorded an earned run average 
of 0.88 and again said that he wanted 
to turn pro. 

The lump in the resin bag this time was 
not his father but the rules. According to 
the present agreement between the col- 
leges and organized baseball, once a 
youngster has entered school he cannot 
be signed until he has passed his 21st 
birthday. So Hooton went back to Texas 
as a sophomore, winning 12 games and 
losing one. He slipped to 1 1 and two as a 
junior this season, but both losses were 
by 1-0 scores and he broke his own school 
strikeout record in the playoff with Pan 
Am. the 16 giving him 153 for 97 */j in- 
nings, slightly better than 1 Vi per inning. 
More important, he celebrated his 21st 
birthday. 

Hooton is now eligible for the base- 
ball draft and he should be selected early. 
Then, after proper negotiation, he should 
at last sign for the bundle he has been 
waiting for. He even could be on a big- 
league roster before the year is out, for 
Hooton has been tailed by major league 
scouts since high school. "Even if you 
don’t actually know them," he says, 
“you can sense their presence.” 

He certainly has what the scouts are 
after — a hopping fastball, a developing 
slider and "the thang," a knuckle curve 
ball that drops sharply in directions that 
sometimes surprise Hooton himself. 
Combine these with intelligence, excel- 
lent control (he has averaged only 27 
walks a season) and size (6' I", 195 
pounds) and you have the basic dream 
pitcher. Yet Hooton seems to regard 
himself as an incipient has-been. 

“Fve had to wait around," he says 
with resignation. "I've been in the same 


type of competition for three years. If 
I'd been able to sign after my freshman 
year I might possibly have had two years 
of major league ball by now. College 
ball is no big thing. Look, everybody 
on campus knows who Steve Worster 
is. Maybe one-third of the students know 
who I am. People in my position can't 
realize the true value of a college ed- 
ucation. Oh, I've learned a lot since I've 
been here and I intend to go on for my 
degree in business. In fact, college base- 
ball is great for a lot of people, but for 
some of us there ought to be a way out. 
I don't like the rules that have kept me 
playing here." 

Hooton is no ingrate. He is just ma- 
ture enough to know who he is. Cer- 
tainly he has given his team maximum 
effort. His coach. Cliff Gustafson, a 
proud Texas graduate, calls him "a true 
All-America, the kind we oldtimers [he’s 
40] can appreciate." Hooton is. never- 
theless. a star in a sport that rewards abil- 
ity only at the major league level, and as 
such is an excellent example of college 
baseball's dilemma. The coaches, under- 
standably. want to keep their top players 
in school as long as possible, thus the de- 
tente with the professionals. But the play- 
ers get little recognition to compensate 
them for the money slipping by. Hooton 
only winces when the name of a contem- 
porary like Vida Blue is mentioned. 

In another sense, college baseball may 
be the last refuge of the student athlete. 
Since the star has little to gain, he leaves 
it as quickly as possible. Few of the 
major league prospects play into their 
senior year and starless teams like Tex- 
as' conqueror, little old Pan American, 
might be better off. 

Pan American is deep in southern Tex- 
as, in an area populated largely by 
Mcxican-Americans and Midwestern 
transplants. It has no football team and 
its basketball team is not much. But 
under Coach Al Ogletree. a minor league 
dropout and Texas A&M graduate, it 
has become a baseball school. Pan Am 
has only one player who might reason- 
ably be coveted by the professionals, 22- 
year-old senior Centerfielder James 
Tyrone, and he was passed over in last 
year's draft. Ten of Oglctrce's 25 play- 
ers are seniors, 12 are married, 14 are ju- 
nior college transfers. 10 are Latins, three 
(including Tyrone and his younger 
brother, Wayne) are black and 19 are 
from the South Texas area. Texas, by 
contrast, has only one junior college 

continued 
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k “How an 
Accutron watch 

movement helps me 

trap air polluters? 



By Paul Ruhenstein 

I’m a photographer and I’ve lived 
in New Jersey most of my life. 

It’s been a good place to live except 
for one thing. 

Sometimes polluted air would come 
down from the big industrial plants 
and you’d think you were going to die. 

My blood would boil. But I’d ask 
myself, “What can one guy do about 
it?” 

One day I decided it was time to 
find out. I began building a camera to 
trap air polluters. 


In New Jersey you trap an air pol- 
luter by proving that he has released 
pollutants into the air for longer than 
three consecutive minutes. 

To do that I gave my camera two 
lenses that worked simultaneously. 
One to take a picture of the place. One 
to take a picture of the time, on a 
built-in clock. 

I used an Accutron tuning fork 

movement to impress the judge. 

I thought I’d better have the right 
time if I wanted my pictures to hold 


The watch that’s become 
an ecological instrument. 
Accutron by Bulova. 


up in court. So I used an Accutron 
clock. Like every Accutron watch, it 
had a tuning fork movement that was 
guaranteed accurate to within a min- 
ute a month.* 

I figured that had to impress even a 
judge. 

And it did. 

For the past five years, my pictures 
have been accepted as legal evidence. 

Through rain, sleet, 112 in the 
shade, my camera has kept going to 
trap air polluters. (Or to defend non- 
air-polluters. ) 

And through all that, the built-in 
Accutron clock has kept accurate time. 
Never giving me a moment’s trouble. 

As a matter of fact, it’s on the job 
right now. 

But just where, I’m not at liberty 
to say. 



BASEBALL rommued 


transfer, four Latins, one married play- 
er and no blacks. 

Until this year Pan Am was a David 
consistently punched out by Goliath. 
Twice, in 1968 and last year, its teams 
had tried and failed to get past Texas in 
the district finals and move on to the col- 
lege World Scries. Last year Hooton beat 
the Broncs twice, shutting them out on 
two hits in the first game and finishing 
them off in relief in the second. Hooton 
also shut them out in a regular-season 
game this year. But Pan Am won the 
other three games in that series. Texas 
Coach Gustafson dismissed those early- 
season losses as nothing more than 
warmups for the more significant South- 
west Conference schedule. Pan Am glo- 
ried in the victories. 

Both teams subsequently had lovely 
seasons. Texas took its third straight 
undisputed conference championship, 
winning 25 of its last 28 games and fin- 
ishing with a record of 33-9. Pan Am 
won 40. lost seven and in one stretch 
shut out seven consecutive opponents. 
Texas had a team batting average of 
.320 and broke school records for runs, 
hits and doubles. Led by James Tyrone 
with 49. Pan Am had 101 stolen bases. 
Both teams, by a happy irony, were tied 
for fourth in the final regular-season Col- 
legiate Baseball rankings. In the past. 
Southwest Conference winners (usually 
Texas) represented District Six in Oma- 
ha. but in recent years as many as four 
teams have competed for the distinction. 
This year only Texas and Pan American 
were judged worthy by district officials. 
This set up some predictable bickering 
over the playoff series site. Texas does not 
like playing in Edinburg, where the fans 
are hostile and even the umpires some- 
times so. Pan Am deeply resents playing 
at Texas’ home field, where it had twice 
previously lost playoff scries and where 
the 300-fool foul line in right field is so 
convenient for the left-handed hitting 
power of Texas. 

San Antonio's windy V.J. Keefe Field, 
home of the Dixie Association’s San An- 
tonio Missions and the St. Mary's Uni- 
versity Rattlers, was finally selected as 
a neutral site. In many ways besides neu- 
trality, San Antonio was an ideal place 
for the game. It is 80 miles southwest of 
Austin and about 200 miles north of Ed- 
inburg. Texas’ Gustafson had coached 
high school baseball there for 13 years 
(he had seven state champions at South 
San Antonio High); Pan Am's Oglctrce 


was born there, both teams had players 
from there and there were enough Uni- 
versity of Texas partisans around to bal- 
ance the cheering of native Mcxican- 
Americans who were Pan American fans. 

There were, however, some draw- 
backs. Park officials overestimated Keefe 
Field’s seating capacity by a thousand, 
so many of the 4,500 who bought tick- 
ets in advance for the opening game 
found themselves occupying standing 
room. Another 1,500 ticket purchasers, 
with no hope of sitting down, simply 
overran the foul territory in left and 
right fields. Others, w-ho did not bother 
to buy tickets, watched the opening 
game — and a middle-inning fire in a rec- 
reation field behind them — from atop 
the left-field fence. The wind, blowing 
in gusts up to 25 miles an hour toward 
home plate, proved a nuisance to fans 
and a detriment to Texas power. Pan 
Am, which depends upon pitching depth 
and a tight defense, had the advantage. 
But Texas had Hooton. 

The first game was obviously the key 
to the best two-out-of-thrcc series. If Pan 
Am, which had never beaten Hooton, 
could somehow get by him, it had an ex- 
cellent chance to throttle Texas in the 
second game with its superior second- 
line pitching. But Hooton could demor- 
alize Pan Am and open the way for 
Texas power the next day. 

Under Keefe Field’s dim lights, a mag- 
nificent pitching duel between Hooton 
and Pan Am’s clever Lupe Salinas re- 
solved the issue. Salinas, who also had 
an 11-1 record for the regular season, 
gave up only five singles while striking 
out seven. But Hooton was overpow- 
ering. He struck out the side in the third, 
fifth and eighth innings. In the eighth, 
in fact, he struck out four men because 
Pan Am’s Mike DufTey gained first on 
a third-strike passed ball. 

But Hooton was also unlucky. In the 
second inning. Pan Am’s Al Pierce sin- 
gled to right field with one out and ad- 
vanced to second on a passed ball. With 
two outs, left-handed-hitting Catcher Bill 
Chandler sent a sharp ground ball be- 
tween first and second which Texas’ 
First Baseman John Langcrhans fielded 
nicely but threw low and wide toward 
Pitcher Hooton, who was covering first 
base. The ball bounced crazily away 
from him and Pierce lumbered all the 
way home from second base with the 
only run of the game. After Pan Am 
coasted to its more leisurely win on 


Saturday, Hooton was through as a 
collegian. 

"Did you mind losing?” he was 
asked afterward. 

"No,’’ he said, setting aside a hot- 
fudge sundae, "losses don’t bother me. 
You gotta get used to them somewhere.” 

For Burt Hooton, somewhere could 
soon be the big leagues. 


THE WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


NL EAST 


For the second time this 
season, illness forced 
Pittsburgh Manager Danny Murtaugh to 
leave his team. Murtaugh, who has a his- 
tory of heart trouble, complained of chest 
pains in Cincinnati and was confined to Christ 
Hospital as the Pirates flew to Montreal. It 
was fortunate he missed the flight. The plane 
was rocked by an electrical storm and the 
pilot’s control panel went out. Willie Star- 
gen was so shaken by the trip that he dis- 
connected the phone in his Montreal hotel 
room. The follow ing night Stargell, who had 
missed starting five games because of an ail- 
ing hand, returned to the Pirate lineup and 
hit a game-breaking homer in the 1 3th in- 
ning. "I guess it’ll be all right for me to 
cash my paycheck now," he said. But Pi- 
rate executives are beginning to worry. The 
club has been averaging a mere 12,000 spec- 
tators at Three Rivers Stadium and only 
17,000 were on hand for a recent big game 
against the Mels. "If weather isn’t the rea- 
son for the small crowds, then we’re all in 
the wrong business,” said club Vice-Pres- 
ident Tom Johnson. The Mcts’ Shea Sta- 
dium, on the other hand, was comparatively 
overpopulated. Ntw York returned home 
following five straight losses, and Nolan 
Ryan treated a crowd of 37,000 to a four- 
hitter against the Braves. The following day 
a crowd of 53,000 watched the Mcts win an- 
other 8-7 on an I Ith-inning single by Donn 
Clendenon. st. louis won five of six games 
at home, but not all the victories were im- 
pressive. On Friday the Cards combined 
with San Diego to commit nine errors. Even 
the Busch Stadium scoreboard joined the 
act, displaying an incorrect answer to its 
own fan quiz. Chicago Pitcher Milt Pappas 
was spiked in the first inning of Saturday's 
game against the Dodgers and later was hit 
on the foot and head by a line drive but 
Leo Durochcr refused to remove hint from 
the game, which is not surprising since the 
credentials of the Cub bullpen amount to 
one win and one save. Three times this year 
continued 
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The bourbon smoke. 




The other reason 
Swedish women like 
Swedish men. 


The Swedes discovered it: the way good 
Kentucky bourbon can actually soften 
the taste of pipe tobacco. Subtly 
adding flavor without disguising it. 

The result is Borkum Riff. A unique, 
definitely rich smoke that won’t bite. 

You'll like it. Borkum Riff, the 
bourbon smoke. From Sweden. 


Imported by United States Tobacco Company 



Like them, you do your pro work sitting down. 

Sure, you jock-it-up. On the weekends. Not as 
much as you’d like. And not enough to keep your 
feet in professional shape. 

And that’s why your feet need the extra help in 
Jack Purcells. 

What makes Jack Purcells different is the rigid 
rubber wedge inside each heel. 

What these wedges do is shift your weight to 
the outside of each foot. Thereby distributing your 
body weight better. 


That helps you to keep going longer and per- 
form better on the field. And to end up less tired 
off the field. 

There’s a lot more to Jack Purcells. The best 
materials. Great styling. Other good things to take 
care of your feet and keep them comfortable. 

But what makes us pros at the care and footing 
of the now-and-then athlete is our exclusive Posture 
Foundation® wedge. 

Get it. And lose your 

amateur footing. r 1 3 


B FGoodrlch / 


JACK PURCELL. The only one with the wedge. 





BASEBALL continued 


Leo’s relievers have entered games with Chi- 
cago leading and they have blown two of 
them. So Pappas pitched nine innings and 
won 5-2. The residents of Montreal were 
giddy with good humor following their Stan- 
ley Cup win. Those who went to Jarry Park 
for the first of a three-game series with the 
Pirates were described by Sports Columnist 
John Robertson: “They sang songs, swilled 
beer and merrily clapped their hands to live- 
ly organ music . . . and if the home team 
happened to lose this night, odds are the 
only people who would get blamed for it 
would be the visiting team." The Expos lost 
6-2. Philadelphia won two from New York, 
but remained hidden in the cellar. 

NY 24-15 ST. L 25-16 PITT 24-17 
CHI 20-21 MONT 16-17 PHIL 14-25 

Ml \A/PQT Last scason 2,1 home 

(ML. vVLul runs were hit in Atlanta 
Stadium and only Croslcy Field (2 19 in 1957) 
and the Polo Grounds (213 in 1962) ever 
had been more accommodating to National 
League hitters. This year the assault con- 
tinues. In 22 games the park has yielded 61 
homers, which local Meteorologist Dave 
Miller credits to thin air. “Atlanta's ele- 
vation is 1,010 feet," he said. “Most other 
cities in the league arc at elevations of less 
than 500 feet.” Atlanta Outfielder Ralph 
Garr, who had three home runs in two wins 
against the Mets, continued to lead the 
Braves with a .384 average and is concerned 
with elevations of a more personal nature 
(page 18). Houston set a club record by 
stranding 15 runners against the Padres, so 
Manager Harry Walker scheduled batting 
practice for 9:30 the next morning. “Any- 
thing to break the monotony," he said. Then 
the Astros won two games from san Fran- 
cisco, a team that wins everywhere except 
in the Astrodome. Through Saturday, the 
Giants had lost eight straight and 18 of 
their last 21 games in Houston and were 
becoming superstitious. “For weeks we 
talked about the Houston series," said 
Relief Pitcher Don McMahon. “We felt if 
we could take them we were sure to win 
the pennant. Well, the Astrodome is our 
jinx.” los angeles, with slugger Richie 
Allen ineffective, looks as powerless as 
ever. The Dodgers had 58 hits last week 
but only seven were for extra bases and only 
one was a homer. Cincinnati was unable 
to advance despite four wins, and life is 
becoming downright embarrassing for san 
diego. After watching Padre rookie Bill 
Laxton pitch, Joe Torre of the Cardinals 
said, “This kid has a chance to become a 
great pitcher. I was really impressed, even 
if we did get to him for seven runs in 
three innings.” 

SF 30-13 LA 21-22 ATL 20-22 

HOUS 20-22 CIN 17-24 SO 12-29 


AL EAST 


Denny McLain’s first 
appearance in Detroit 
since being traded to Washington had an 
added fillip Sunday: old rival Mickey Lol- 
ich on the mound for the Tigers. “Big duel,” 
said Lolich before the game. “I haven't de- 
cided yet if we’ll use sabres or pistols. I 
think I'd object to using pistols, though. I 
might be the larger target." Asked if Lol- 
ich should w in 20 games this year, McLain 
replied, “I would hope so. He’s not com- 
peting with anyone anymore." McLain was 
cheered by at least half of the crowd of 
53,000, but not by the hitting of his former 
teammates (Al Kaline and Norm Cash each 
hit a two-run homer) or the pitching of Lol- 
ich (he had a four-hitter). Detroit won 5-0 
and again 1 1-0 to conclude a grim week for 
Washington. The Senators managed just one 
run in four losses and fell to last place. Per- 
haps as humiliating, the Tigers walked a bat- 
ter intentionally to pitch to Frank Howard. 
boston won five straight and the most en- 
couraging part of the streak was Jim Lon- 
borg’s start against the Orioles on Friday. 
The 1967 Cy Young winner pitched 8y$ in- 
nings and allowed six hits and four runs. 
“Jim's made it all the way back,” said Carl 
Yastrzemski. “He stood up there brimming 
with confidence, the same way he was in 
’67.” And Plate Umpire Ron Luciano add- 
ed, “I never saw Lonborg in his heyday, 
but the way he threw tonight he could pitch 
for anybody.” Baltimore lost the game in 
the 10th, so Manager Earl Weaver called a 
team meeting. A major concern was power 
hitter Boog Powell's abysmal slump. He is 
hitting .190. Said Weaver: "If it looks like 
he's not coming around, he may have to sit 
down for three or four days. Sit down, re- 
lax, rest, then start over.” In Sunday's dou- 
blcheader Powell went 0 for 7. Cleveland's 
Ken Harrelson is anxious to relax, rest and 
switch sports. “I have a calling,” he says. 
“Some go from alcohol to preacher. I'm 
going from baseball to golf unless some- 
thing happens to change my mind.” new 
york stretched its losing streak to five games 
when, in the seventh inning against the In- 
dians, Center Fielder Bobby Murcer lost a 
routine fly in the sun. Winning Pitcher Steve 
Dunning then scored from second on a sin- 
gle when Catcher Jake Gibbs dropped the 
ball at the plate. 


BOST 26-13 BALT 23-16 DET 22-19 
NY 17-22 CLEV 17-23 WASH 15-26 


A I \A/PQT ^ week of rain and open 
ML VVLul dates limited Kansas 
city to only three games, which provided 
plenty of time for Owner Ewing Kauffman 
to contemplate the future of his Royals. 
“I'm afraid this team will win its division 
this year in our old park," he said during a 
radio interview. “I really don't want it to 
win until we get into our new park next sca- 


son. It will have the finest scoreboard in 
the history of baseball." The scoreboard 
will be 10 stories high and will be able to 
flash gigantic pictures of the Royals. There 
will also be a jet fountain that will shoot 
water into the air on fitting occasions. Kauff- 
man estimates that the cost of all this will 
be S2, 250,000. Meanwhile, Manager Bob 
Lemon spoke of the less glamorous pres- 
ent. "We’ve cut down on walks and home- 
run balls and we're making double plays.” 
California has as its only consistent hitter 
a 30-year-old catcher named John Stephen- 
son. He is an unlikely hero. Stephenson 
bounced around baseball for eight seasons, 
played occasionally in the majors for the 
Mets, Cubs and Giants and in the off sea- 
sons was employed as assistant basketball 
coach at William Cary College in Hatties- 
burg, Miss. Last winter the Angels drafted 
him as a third catcher, and by last week he 
had a 15-gamc hitting streak and a .410 av- 
erage. "I've appeared in 23 games," he said, 
“and that’s the most I've played with any 
team in a year.” In Oakland the press 
had been criticizing Owner Charlie Finley 
for not appearing at games. "The fans do 
not care whether Charles O. Finley comes 
out to the games," he declared. But last 
week he was in his box enjoying the sun- 
shine, Cap Day and Jim (Catfish) Hunter's 
eighth straight win and seventh complete 
game — a two-hit 5-1 victory over Minnesota. 
Reggie Jackson lifted his average 25 points 
to .280 and his home run Saturday brought 
Twins Manager Bill Rigney out of the dug- 
out protesting that his bat was grooved. Jack- 
son asked, "What is a grooved bat?" Also 
protesting was Milwaukee General Man- 
ager Frank Lane. When a Brewer 4-1 lead 
over Kansas City was washed away by rain 
in the fifth inning, Lane believed that the 
rescheduling of the contest might cost the 
Brewers their exhibition date with Atlanta 
and the anticipated crowd of 40,000. Fu- 
rious at Hank Soar, the umpire who stopped 
play. Lane said, "Only a shoebrain like Soar 
could have done it. There was no reason 
why we couldn't have finished the inning. 
He announced his retirement this year, but 
he should have retired 20 years ago." Chi- 
cago Manager Chuck Tanner juggled his 
lineup to provide more speed at each end 
of the batting order and the result was a sat- 
isfying 13-0 win over the Angels. Wilbur 
Wood pitched the shutout. The night be- 
fore, Tom Bradley shut out California 3-0 
and the wins brought the team ERA down 
close to 3.00, compared with 4.54 last sea- 
son. But with all their improvement, the 
White Sox were still struggling to get out 
of last place. Why? "Lousy fielding," says 
Tanner. “Our mistakes have cost us at least 
six games this year.” 

OAK 30-15 MINN 21-21 CAL 21-23 
KC 19-21 MIL 16-21 CHI 15-22 
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hockey /Mark Mulvoy 



An old custom at customs 


The Stanley Cup, a trophy that rarely escapes from Montreal custody, 
returned again last week as the Canadiens prevailed against Chicago 


“Phc red-eyed little customs officer was 
1 singing Les Canadiens Soni La as the 
red-eyed Montreal Canadiens, who hap- 
pened to be yelling the same tune, lined 
up for inspection shortly before four 
o'clock last Wednesday morning at Dor- 
val Airport outside Montreal. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur, what do you have to declare?" the 
officer asked one of the Canadiens. 

"Only the Stanley Cup, monsieur.” 
the man answered. The customs officer 
had to think for a moment. “There is no 
problem,” he said, smiling. “We'll just 
classify that as Canadian Goods Re- 
turned.” 

The classification could hardly have 
been more apt. for the cup seems to be 
Canadiens' goods, if not Canada's. But 
the route home was a long one this time, 
as proud and spirited Montreal had to 
rally furiously from two goals down to 
defeat the Chicago Black Hawks 3-2 in 
the seventh game of the finals at Chicago 


Stadium, thereby ending the longest sea- 
son in pro team sports — 221 days. “No- 
body gave us a chance against Boston.” 
said Jean Beliveau. the magnificent cap- 
tain of the Canadiens who is considering 
announcing his retirement. “And no- 
body gave us a chance against Chicago. 
But when you play for the Canadiens, 
for the Montreal Canadiens, you know 
you always have a chance.” 

The cup series was a fine triumph by 
a team that only a year ago was in dis- 
grace for failing to qualify for the play- 
offs and this year limped home in third 
place in the East a full 24 points behind 
the champion Boston Bruins. The Ca- 
nadiens won the final game on two goals 
by Henri Richard, the famed Rocket 
Richard's silver-hdired little brother. In 
addition to these spectacular shots, Hen- 
ri got off another one, which was ver- 
bal. It came after the Canadiens lost 
the fifth game in Chicago and brought 


CUP-WINNING GOAL is scored by Canadiens’ 
Henri Richard, who blasted puck and coach. 


into the open the serious rift between 
Montreal Coach Al MacNeil and his 
players. Unfortunately, it also added to 
the civil unrest in the French-speaking 
populace of Quebec. 

Richard called MacNeil “incompe- 
tent” and said he was “the worst coach 
I've ever played for.” When the Anglo- 
Canadian MacNeil replaced French- 
Canadian Claude Ruel in December, he 
let it be known that he would shuffle 
his lines in every game until he found pro- 
ductive combinations. This tactic incens- 
es his players, who prefer set lines. Still, 
the MacNeil plan worked well — as the 
Boston Bruins found out — and things 
did not get unseemly until MacNeil 
benched John Ferguson in the third pe- 
riod of a semifinal playoff game against 
Minnesota. Twice Ferguson got off the 
bench and slammed his stick against the 
boards. Then he stormed off to the Mon- 
treal dressing room before the end of 
the game. 

In the fifth game of the final series 
against the Black Hawks, MacNeil tried 
14 different line combinations during the 
first two periods, and then tried eight 
more in the third. In spite of all this the 
Canadiens were shut out, losing 2-0. 
While most of the Montreal players pri- 
vately agreed with Richard's postgame 
statements, they deplored his timing. 
“Why couldn't he have waited until the 
series was over?" one of them asked. 
“This could ruin us.” Or, as Bobby Hull 
of the Black Hawks said, “Why now? 
Henri should have more sense than to 
blow his cool this close to the end.” 

Among other things, Richard's explo- 
sion triggered a number of telephone 
threats on MacNeil's life. Four plain- 
clothes detectives were assigned to guard 
the coach — they even went to church 
with him — and more than 30 plain- 
clothesmcn were scattered throughout 
the crowd at the Montreal Forum for 
the sixth game of the series. “This doesn't 
bother me.” MacNeil said. “I'm trying 
to win hockey games— and the Stanley 
Cup.” 

Richard, meanwhile, confirmed that 
he was not misquoted and, in fact, said 
that his remarks had been "thought out 
for a long time." But even Henri ad- 
mitted his timing was bad. “f should 
have kept my mouth shut until the cup 



was over." 1 he said. "Now I'm so ner- 
vous. There's so much pressure — on me 
and the coach. We have to win.” 

After Richard scored what proved to 
be the cup-winning goal in the last game, 
the Canadiens poured off the bench to 
congratulate him. Then, when the game 
was over. Richard and MacNeil em- 
braced at center ice. "I will be a very 
sad man if he is not the coach when we 
report to training camp in September.” 
Richard said on the Canadiens' flight 
back to Montreal. "He is a good man." 

L' Affaire Richard aside, the Cana- 
diens really won the cup because of the 
play of two rookies — Goalie Ken Dry- 
den and Forward Rejean Houle, or Hoo- 
ley. as Bobby Hull's shadow was known 
in Chicago. "If it weren't for that Dry- 
den." said Boston's Phil Esposito be- 
fore the seventh game of the Montreal- 
Chicago series, "the Canadiens would 
have been on vacation five weeks ago." 

Dryden entered the playoffs as the vet- 
eran of only six NHL games — all vic- 
tories. Just up from the minors, he car- 
ried the Canadiens past the Bruins in 
the first round, played superbly against 
Minnesota in the second and then by 
thwarting the Black Hawks won the 
Conn Smythe Trophy as the most valu- 
able of all the cup players. Ironically, 
according to the rules. Dryden still can 
win the Rookie of the Year award next 
season. "It's incredible." Dryden said 
on the Canadiens' champagne flight back 
home. "I never dreamed I'd be here 
this year." 

Dryden's performance was typified by 
what he did during a four-minute stretch 
in the third period of the final game. 
Montreal was shorthanded throughout 
the stretch, but Dryden somehow made 
improbable saves on Stan Mikita, Bob- 
by Hull and Eric Nesterenko, and then 
a killing stop on Jim Pappin. 

In the first game Pappin had scored 
from just outside the crease to Dryden's 
right in the first minutes of a second over- 
time period to give the Hawks a 2 -1 vic- 
tory. Now he was in the same position 
again, with the puck in the middle of 
his stick. He shot. Dryden flicked out 
his right leg and the puck bounced into 
the corner of the rink. That one move 
seemed to destroy the Hawks. 

Although Dryden is only 23 years old, 
he may not be the Canadiens' No. I goal- 
ie very long. In fact, he might play only 
a few more seasons of pro hockey. "I 
get out of law school next year," he 


says. "Maybe I'll be able to combine 
the two — hockey and law — but if I can't. 
I'll have to make a decision. I'll have to 
decide w hat's best for my future." Dry- 
den's immediate future is in Washington, 
D.C.. where he will spend this summer 
working as one of Ralph Nader's Raid- 
ers. "Now that should be really excit- 
ing." he says. Weren't the Stanley Cup 
playoffs exciting? "Sure." Dryden an- 
swers, "but when the game is over, ev- 
erything is over.” 

While Dryden continually repulsed the 
Chicago shooters. Rejean Houle ha- 
rassed Bobby Hull so effectively that 
throughout the seven-game series Hull 
scored only one goal while the teams 
were playing at equal strength. "Stop- 
ping Hull was the key to stopping the 
Hawks." Defenseman J. C. Tremblay 
said after the final game. "When Bob- 
by scores a lot. it seems all the other 
Hawks score a lot. And when he doesn't 
score much, they don't score much.” 

Houle, whose nickname is “Peanuts.” 
admittedly hooked, cross-checked, 
tripped and held Hull, but he did it so 
discreetly that officials penalized him 
only five times during the series. "Hull 
could handle me like he handles his 
stick," said Houle, who spotted Bobby 
about 30 pounds, "but he is very fair, 
thank God." 


The Canadiens' return to Montreal, 
while triumphant, was not as boisterous 
as might have been expected, mostly be- 
cause the players were aware that Bcli- 
veau had pretty much decided to retire. 
' ‘ He shouldn't leave now," argued T rem- 
blay. "Sure, he's almost 40. but did he 
play like a 40- year-old man in the cup? 
No. We ought to tell him he's only 30 so 
he'll stay around and play w ith us for 10 
more years." Houle said: "We had six or 
seven rookies in the lineup for these play- 
offs. Before every game we'd get tight, 
but we would look over at Belivcau and 
then we would relax. Having him on 
your side really meant that everything 
would be all right somehow." 

Bcliveau and Richard now have played 
on 10 victorious Stanley Cup teams, 
more than any other playeis. "This one 
was the greatest," Beliveau said. "We 
weren't supposed to win. Oh. we could 
have quit. We could have quit that night 
Boston led us 5-1, but we didn't and we 
won. We could have quit when Chi- 
cago had us two down and led 2-0 after 
the first period in the third game. But 
we didn't. We never do." 

So Beliveau is a winner again, and 
the Stanley Cup, after staying in Bos- 
ton for a year, is back in Montreal. "The 
Stanley Cup." said Jean Beliveau. "al- 
ways should be in Montreal." end 
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bridge / Richard Frey 


Two for the Aces in Taipei 

After losing to the French in qualifying rounds, the Aces beat 
them handily in the finals to capture their second straight world title 


B y winning the world bridge cham- 
pionship for the U.S. for the sec- 
ond successive year, the Aces may have 
produced the final argument that will 
coax Italy's famous Blue Team out of 
retirement — the Blues might want to 
prove that they are still the greatest. 
But judging by the Aces' performance 
in the 18th Bermuda Bowl event — they 
beat a powerful French team 243-181 
in the finals — even the Blue Team would 
have to be at its alltime best to regain 
the title. 

Last week’s triumph in Taipei was no 
walkover, however. To take the crown, 
the Aces had to top the first six-team 
field in the history of the championship — 
Australia was the new entry representing 
the South Pacific zone of the World 
Bridge Federation. They also had to whip 
a French team that put up a bitter fight — 
sometimes among themselves- -right to 
the end. 

Still, perhaps because of the language 
barrier, this seemed to be the lowest- 
keyed world championship in years. Two 
of the Chinese players were from the Phil- 
ippines, so, except for the other four, 
no contestant spoke Chinese beyond 
"shch shch,” which is about as close as 
anyone came to pronouncing "thank 
you.” The waiters and other employees 
at the Mandarin Hotel, where the event 
was held, spoke something less than pid- 
gin English. Players would order the 
same breakfast each morning, receive a 
smiling "yes” and then await the day’s 
adventure of seeing what was brought 
other than the anticipated juice, toast 
and coffee. 

The Mandarin has a beautiful gar- 
den, three dining rooms and a swim- 
ming pool that was — so sorry — under 
repair during the tournament. The re- 
sult: not only no swimming but no pool- 
side backgammon and no place for in- 
formal socializing. 

Taiwan’s National Palace museum is 
one of the world’s finest. It contains trea- 


sures hustled from the mainland when 
the Communist take-over became inev- 
itable. After seeing the museum, the tem- 
ples and the lovely countryside, the wives 
of the players and other accompanying 
members of the various teams were tak- 
en to a pottery factory, where visitors 
were allowed to buy at wholesale prices. 
It was not until the same shoppers dis- 
covered Hagglers’ Alley — appropriately 
named, you may be sure — that they 
found the same things could be bought 
for even less. 

There were political overtones to the 
championship from the moment the Chi- 
nese Ambassador to the U.N. spoke at 
the farewell dinner for those leaving from 
New York. "In Taiwan we do not in- 
vite the Americans to play Ping-Pong," 
he said. "We invite the world to play 
the greatest championship of the most 
intellectual of all games, contract 
bridge." Taipei’s Mayor Kao opened the 
proceedings there with a similar refer- 
ence. Then he went on to mention that 
Taipei had no student riots, that the peo- 
ple were all happy and that citizens need 
not fear to go anywhere in town at any 
hour of the day or night. 

Nevertheless, Mayor Kao’s speech 
caused a bit of concern to France's Jean- 
Michel Boulengcr and Jean-Louis Stop- 
pa and to Ace Mike Lawrence, all of 
whom sport mod hairdos. Long hair is 
frowned upon by the government and 
short hair is enforced by the police to 
the extent that each station house has a 
barbershop where male tresses are 
clipped to an appropriate Chinese length. 
This applies also to girls for as long as 
they are in high school; their hair may 
never conceal the lobe of the car. You 
can guess the age of most of Taiwan's 
young ladies by their hair length. Al- 
most universally, they let their hair grow 
the moment they can show a high school 
diploma. The long-haired bridge players 
were reassured when told that these mea- 
sures do not apply to foreigners. Should 


police cut a foreigner's hair, it would 
only be an unfortunate mistake. 

Though they occasionally made mis- 
takes themselves, the Aces performed 
throughout like the seasoned pros they 
are. Carefully kept statistics on the play 
in the qualifying round showed Jim Ja- 
coby-Bobby Wolff to be the top pair. 
Bob Goldman-Lawrence next most ef- 
fective and Bob Hamman-Bil! Eisenberg 
third. Occasionally teammates disagreed, 
but nothing really daunted the serenity 
of the Aces, not even this hand, the 
most distinctive one of the whole cham- 
pionship. in which the opponents bid 
and made a small slam in spades with- 
out the Chinese West even mentioning 
his nine-card diamond suit. 

Dealer: North 
Vulnerable: Neither 

NORTH 

♦ 10 8 

V K J 6 5 1 2 

♦ K 7 3 

♦ 8 3 

WEST 
4 6 54 3 

V 

♦ AJ 10 986542 

♦ 

SOUTH 

♦ 9 7 2 

V A 10 9 7 3 

♦ 

«► K 10 6 5 2 

Bidding in open room 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

( Hamman ) {Cheng) { Eisenberg ) {Hsiao) 
PASS 1 #• IV DVL 

4 V 4 4 PASS 5 V 

PASS S 4 PASS (i|4 

PASS PASS PASS 

Elmer Hsiao's first-round double was 
conventional, showing at least five points 
in response to the forcing club opening. 
He never did find precisely the proper 
moment to introduce his diamonds, but 
it was just as well since Eisenberg, not 
quite visualizing West's distribution, led 
a trump. After that, declarer easily made 
all the tricks. Had Eisenberg had any no- 
tion of what was to appear in dummy, 
he might have led a heart, which would 
have rendered declarer helpless. Forced 
to trump in dummy prematurely, Con- 
rad Cheng would not have been able to 
draw the outstanding trumps and still 
get back to it to make use of the di- 
amond suit, so he would have gone down 
at least two tricks. 

At the 'Other table, the Chinese South, 
M. F. Tai, sacrificed at six hearts over 
West's six diamond bid on the follow- 
ing auction; 

continued 


EAST 
4 AKIJJ 
V QH 

♦ Q 

4 > AQJ974 
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How to behave in a holdup. 


Criminals and police agree on one point: 
in an armed holdup, you have little to gain by 
resisting. 

Your best bet is to give the thief exactly 
what he wants. And give it to him fast. 

That's relatively easy advice to follow 
if you’re carrying only a little cash. Or if 
your money is in American Express Travelers 
Cheques (because you can get the stolen 
Cheques replaced). 

But if you're on a trip and carrying 
hundreds of dollars in cash, you might hesitate 
about turning it over. Don't. That could cost 
you your life. 

Don’t even risk having to make that 
decision. Don't carry cash. Carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques. If they're lost or 
stolen, you can go to the local American Express, 
subsidiary or representative office— they're all 
over the U.S. and the world — and get 
your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in the 
U. S. and western Europe. American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund of up to $ 1 00 to 
tide you over. To get your emergency refund in the 
U.S., call Western Union Operator 25. In western 


Europe, call the nearest Avis Rent A Car office. 

Only American Express gives refunds 
365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere— at 
restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, motels, resorts, 
gas stations, stores— both here and abroad. You 
can get American Express Travelers Cheques 
where you bank for just 1 c per dollar. 

They're good as cash when you spend 
them — and a lot better should you lose them. 

So protect yourself and your next trip 
with American Express Travelers Cheques. 

Because it could happen to you. 

Another travel hint: get confirmed hotel 
and car rental reservations worldwide in seconds 
...free. Call American Express Space Bank^ 
Reservations toll-free at (800) AE 8-5000. 




THE TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 


BRIDGE 


continued 


NORTH 
( 1 1 mm V ) 

PASS 

PASS 


EAST SOUTH WEST 

(Wolff) ( Tai ) ( Jacoby ) 

PASS 4 T « ♦ 

PASS 6 V PASS 

DBI. PASS PASS 


The doubled contract went down only 
two tricks to give Tai and Patrick Huang 
a big plus and the Chinese a net gain of 
680 points or 12 IMPS. 

But this happened late in the quali- 
fying triple round-robin, when the Aces 
were playing for exercise and the Chi- 
nese were fighting to gain their fourth- 
place finish. The final standings in the 
qualifying round were: 


Aces 

228 Victory points 

France 

182 

Australia 

154 

China 

118 

Brazil 

103 

North America 

98 

In that last line lies the mystery of the 


tournament. How could the second-fa- 


vored team, captained by Lee Hazen and 
including Edgar Kaplan-Norman Kay. 
Lew Mathe-Don Krauss and Richard 
Walsh-John Swanson, finish so poor- 
ly? Hazen's wry explanation was, "We 
started off badly. After that our game 
fell off.” 

In trouble from the start, the Hazen 
team never shook off whatever hex Chi- 
na's dragons had cast. In the first ses- 
sion Swanson-Walsh were overwhelmed 
by a series of devastating experiences. 
To begin, they mistook the starting time 
and barely escaped a tardiness penalty. 
Then, play had hardly begun when a 
phone rang. An official picked it up and 
commanded, "No calls." Nevertheless, 
the phone rang again and again, and con- 
centration was shattered. Meanwhile, 
Walsh and Swanson, having bid to a 
good contract, suddenly discovered that 
dummy had 14 cards — a mistake on the 



part of the recording staff, so no pen- 
alty was exacted. Then Walsh passed 
out of turn — one of 10 such mishaps be- 
cause only the Chinese players were fa- 
miliar with the markings of the leather 
wallets in which the hands were held. 
Still later these same unfamiliar wallets 
were responsible for the Hazenites mak- 
ing 25 hearts on the same deal. Walsh 
and Swanson bid six hearts, making 
seven. The cards were then some- 
how switched, and on the replay their 
teammates also bid six hearts and just 
made it. No other pair at the other 
four tables bid the slam, but of course 
the board was thrown out and in the en- 
suing confusion no substitute was ever 
replayed. 

The Aussies, given an outside shot at 
the finals, did not quite make it, although 
they set several records of their own, in- 
cluding use of the first husband-wife pair 
in championship play— -Jim and Norma 
Borin. Borin invariably says, "Thank 
you, darling,” when his wife tables the 
dummy. The other Aussies sometimes 
employ the same words when partner 
puts down a dummy that is rather less 
than expected. 

The French proved formidable , with 
Pierre Ja'is and Roger Trezel, three-time 
world champions, returning to action, 
backed by Henri Svarc with Jean Mi- 
chel Boulengcr and Jcan-Marc Roud- 
inesco with Jean-Louis Stoppa. In the 
qualifying rounds they beat the Aces 
twice, and were unbeaten in their first 
match against each of the other teams. 
For a while they led the field, so al- 
though the Aces were favored in the 
finals, they were no shoo-in. 

The first 16 deals of the 128-board 
final produced some of the best bridge 
of the tournament. The Aces, with Ei- 
senberg and Hamman resting, narrowly 
outpointed France's feared foursome of 
Jals-Trezcl and Svarc-Boulcngcr 16-9. 
The Aces took command in the second 
half of the session, however, scoring 55 
IMPs to 18 for a 44-IMP lead. France 
rallied several times thereafter, cutting 
the Aces' margin to less than 30 during 
each of the last three quarters, but lost 
it all back on each occasion before the 
session ended. 

It was a weary band of bridge pil- 
grims that left Taipei, the players ex- 
hausted from 12 full days of competition 
and everyone worn to a frazzle by that 
unsolved mystery of the Orient: what is 
Room Service bringing next? end 
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It took the best brains in 
the business to save 
non-smokers hundreds of 
dollars on their life insurance. 



'We should reward 


people who don’t smoke. 


If you’ve given up cigarettes for a year 
never smoked them — and if you’re 
within normal weight range, Phoenix 
Mutual can actually cut the cost of the life 
insurance you buy. 

As much as 6%. 

What’s more, we’ll give you this dis- 
count on any of our five most popular 


Which means you may be able to 
hundreds or even thousands of dollars. 
And since it can only help us get 
many more "better risk” people to insure 
with us, we aren’t going to lose out either. 
Our discounts for non-smokers are 
one example of why we say we have 
best brains in the business.” 

(It’s all part of the total financial plan- 
ning approach we take to your needs.) 

Some of our ideas will save you 


This one may also save your life. 

Phoenix Mutual. 
Pick our brains. 


Corporate headquarters, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Member, The Phoenix Companies. 
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is what goes with poor. As in "My 
friends were poor, but honest" (All's (Veil That Ends (Veil, 
Act I) or "She was poor, but she was honest" (old Army 
ballad). Rodney George Laver learned honesty — also com- 
passion, humility and a top-spin backhand — at his father 
Roy’s knee and on the family’s homemade tennis courts 
in the harsh bush country of Queensland, Australia. Roy 
Laver was a cattle rancher and poor enough, and you 
would have had to range far into the Outback to find a 
man more tautly honest than he. When Roy refused to 
accept his wedding portrait in 1919 it was because the pho- 
tograph made him look too good. "1 reckon that’s not 
Roy Laver,” he said. His wife Melba begged him to keep 
it. "It makes you look handsome," she said. "I reckon 
that’s not Roy Laver,” said Roy, closing off the debate. 

Roy and Melba Laver came east for the first time the 
other day. They took leave from their home in Glad- 
stone, near the Great Barrier Reef where the fishing is 
good, and the two of them came and discovered Amer- 
ica as it is experienced by their son Rod, who is called 
"the Rocket.” They lived in his new home continued 



With his arsenal of high-powered shots, 
Rodney ( Rocket ) Laver is outasight — 
up, up and away ahead of anyone else 
who has ever played the game of tennis 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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ROCKET continued 


in California, where they had a choice of seven bath- 
rooms and where they learned to shoot a game of pool 
and where there is a faded wedding portrait of Melba 
on the wall but none of Roy, and they traveled with 
Rod to Miami and Dallas and New York, and they 
watched without comment as grown men fawned over 
their son and pushed maroon Cadillacs on him to drive 
around and tried to pair him with Elke Sommer for 
mixed doubles. And they listened to the shuffle of thou- 
sands of dollars changing hands (to Rodney's from some- 
body else’s) as Rod the Rocket ground out a living 
being the world’s greatest tennis player. 

And wherever they went Rod Laver pulled the chair 
out for his mother and opened the car door, and in the el- 
egant supper clubs and country-club dining rooms ate 
every meal with his parents and saw to their needs and 
drove them places and deferred to them in conversation, 
and if they had noticed they would have seen that he 
never appeared uncomfortable that they were old, and the 
look of the Australian country was on them, standing out 
against the slick tapestry of the buckled-and-bowed so- 
ciety in which Rod now often moves. And that when 
most of the beautiful people were busy in the afternoon 
trying to rub elbows with Burt Bacharach or Dina Mer- 
rill, Rod was down on the beach, more or less alone, giv- 
ing his legs a red (the Rocket does not tan). 

Then, of an evening at the Aventura Country Club in 
Miami, before the pro tournament there, the Lavers sat 
at dinner and listened without a word as Cliff Drysdale, 
the tennis player from South Africa, told his favorite 
Honest Rod Laver story. Drysdale delights in Laver 
and happens to be some of the things that Rod is not. 
Glib, for example. And tall. And handsome. He is also 
not the tennis player Laver is, and over that he has no 
hangups because he is in the select company of ev- 
erybody else. When approached after a match with 
Laver, Drysdale is likely to say, "Well, what would 
you like to know about Rodney Laver?" 

Drysdale appreciates the sound of his own voice as it 
artfully rolls the words over his tongue, and he launched 
into a vignette about a time in Bristol, England when 
he actually defeated Laver in a match. He said those 
were moments to treasure, like births and graduations, 
and he remembered every minute. The conditions, to be- 
gin with, were terrible. They were playing in the morning 
"out in the scrub” (a distant court), and the net broke, 
and there was a delay to find the groundsman, and the um- 
pire acted as though he wished he were somewhere else 
and was so bad they suggested he "let us call the game 
and we’ll just write in the score.” 

Boiled down, the punch was this: there were three calls 
the umpire made that Laver overruled. Each one cost him 
a point and, ultimately, the match. "He needn’t have 
done it,” said Drysdale. “He needn't have opened his 
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mouth over any of them. But he did. I don’t know any- 
body else who would have.” 

Old Roy Laver listened to this and nodded and maybe 
it was the slanting lights of the dining room but there was 
a glistening at the corners of his eyes, as though some- 
thing had been nudged high up under his rib cage. And 
later, sitting in the stands watching the Aventura finals in 
which, ironically enough, Drysdale caught Rod Laver on 
an off night and defeated him for the third time in 10 
years, Roy Laver reviewed "all this” that he had seen of 
his son’s life in America and said proudly, "Rodney is the 
same as you see him. He’s the same Rodney.” 

The moral of the story being, of course, that there is 
nothing that says you have to be poor to be honest. 

Rodney (Rocket) Laver, age 32, professional tennis player, 
won 13 championships and $201,000 on the job last year, 
a figure roughly equivalent to what the President of the 
United States gets since his salary was doubled a Con- 
gress or so ago and a total unmatched even by those most 
affluent of international bourgeois sportsmen, the leading 
money-winners of professional golf. Except for Lee Tre- 
vino, there wasn’t a golfer last season within the stretch of a 
$50,000 bill of Laver, and Trevino was barely that. 

To keep the wolf further from the door of his home in 
fashionable Corona del Mar, Calif., Laver also collected 
on some investments and received compensation in vary- 
ing amounts for endorsing tennis rackets, shoes, socks 
and shirts, a ball machine, a calibrated exercise device 
and a new plastic tennis court called Uniturf (soon to be 
marketed under the name Laverturf), thereby raising him- 



self to even dizzier heights on the American income-tax 
scale. At one point Laver was advocating a wooden rack- 
et in some countries and an aluminum one — now his con- 
sistent choice — in others. It gives an inkling of the pretty 
pass professional tennis has come to since the gypsy 
days of one-night stands and prize-money checks bounc- 
ing as high as the balls and Pancho Gonzales racing 
stock cars to make ends meet. Laver has already won S 1 95,- 
000 this year ("Rude, isn't it?" he says), and Heaven 
knows what will prevent him from reaching S300,000 be- 
cause there appears to be no one on Earth capable. 

The Laver house, his third in five years, impresses a be- 
holder as being auspiciously wolf proof. A sprawling split- 
level, terraced out of a California rock ledge and designed 
almost like a boomerang with the cutting edge facing west, 
it offers a number of Corinthian necessities, including fire- 
places in the bedrooms, those seven bathrooms, a beau- 
tifully appointed bar in the billiard room downstairs and 
an unrestricted view of the Pacific near that roiling place 
surfers call The Wedge. 

On a clear day you can see Catalina Island from the 
Laver patio or, in the opposite direction, rolling down the 
street in her Riviera, Mrs. Laver (Mary) as she heads for 
the antique shops of Newport Beach to pick up another 
Queen Anne period piece or a venerable Florentine 
painting or a 17th century clothes rack to hang Rod's un- 
derwear on in the master bath. "Rod's preference is to 
throw his underwear on the floor," says Mary Laver, in 
the way of defending her good taste and justifying her ex- 
pensive ones. "It is a habit he picked up in hotel rooms." 

Laver looked the rack over carefully (Mary had made 


In his wolfproof home, a convivial Laverposes for a mug shot. 



the purchase while he was off having a payday in Florida) 
and said it was quite a pile of furniture "just to hang a 
sweat suit or a pair of socks on." He promised to curb 
Mary's appetites one of these days, but he is by nature a 
kindly, indulgent man. He thanked her instead. 

As a boy without a clothes rack in the cattle country of 
Rockhampton, the third and least likely-looking son of 
the tiny plug-along Aussie rancher Roy Laver, Rod learned 
tennis with sawed-off hand-me-dow n rackets and his broth- 
ers' secondhand shoes on courts the family laid on the 
property by pounding smooth wheelbarrows full of creek- 
bottom loam and the red crust from Outback anthills. Wher- 
ever the Lavers lived, they always scraped up a tennis 
court. Rod remembers that his older brothers beat him 
regularly and preempted his time on the court and that 
the dust got in his throat. 

Now Rod Laver is the touring pro and part owner of 
the Newport Beach Tennis Club, where the facilities are 
numerous and dust-free, and John and Pilar Wayne are 
listed among the membership, and where Rod's adven- 
tures — victories, mostly, because Laver seldom bothers to 
lose anymore— arc tabulated on a huge bulletin board 
under the heading "Rod's Doin's." And his 18-nionlh-old 
son Ricky, knowing a more modern deprivation (a trav- 
eling daddy), gets his pick of a closet full of S40 Laver au- 
tograph models. He rummages through until he finds the 
one he wants and drags it around by the hour, leaving 
trails in the deep pile rugs for his nursemaid to follow. 
When the mood strikes, Ricky is known to make de- 
termined, portentous swipes at a tennis ball (the Laver 
ground strokes seem to be in the blood) as he awaits the 
jets that bring his father home. 

Unquestionably, Laver is the brightest of the 32-man 
constellation of touring stars that flies under the banner 
of World Championship Tennis. He gets invited to stay at 
posh hideaways like LcClub International in Fort Lau- 
derdale, room and board on the house. Newly minted ten- 
nis patrons ply him with compliments and send wine to 
his room, and he aces the hearts of the beautiful people 
with his good humor. 

Dinah Shore, his partner in a recent pro-celebrity at Lc- 
Club, calls him "such a dear. Oh, my, isn’t he a fine per- 
son?” She was crestfallen when she couldn't play better 
for him. Spiro Agncw asks him questions about the game 
("Intelligent questions, too," says Laver, "like, ‘How do 
you handle Tom Okker's backhand drive?' ”). Alan King, 
the comedian, invades his dressing room before a match 
to remind him, tongue half in cheek, how much the gang 
has riding on him in the doubles. King is a longtime ten- 
nis buff and thinks there is absolutely no one to compare 
with Rod Laver. He docs an imitation of Laver missing a 
shot (being a rare thing, it is a rarely seen imitation) and, 
in a terse self-admonishment characteristically Australian, 
mimics Laver spitting at himself, "Bloody beginnah.” 
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Missed shots were not what got Rod Laver to Corona 
del Mar and LeClub International and into all those love- 
ly hearts, however. What got him there was an arsenal of 
winners— backhand drives blurring the lines with topspin, 
fiendish drop shots jumping back into the net, slicing re- 
turns, thumping volleys, looping forehand placements, 
unnerving dinks, chips, stop volleys and pardon me but 
isn’t that a ball in your ear? There is little doubt he is the 
most awesome shotmaker the sport has ever seen. 

It has become admissible, even popular, to call Laver 
“the best player in the history of the game,” as Lance Tin- 
gay, the distinguished lawn-tennis correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph , did in 1969 after Laver com- 
pleted his second Grand Slam — a sweep of the French, 
Australian, English (Wimbledon) and American (Forest 
Hills) championships. He won 31 straight matches that 
year, a record. He had first swept the big four in 1962 as 
an amateur, and only Don Budge, another freckle-faced 
redhead, had done it before him: in 1938, the year Laver 
was born. “Budge's Slam,” as it became known, had tak- 
en on an almost ethereal quality, like sainthood, before 
Laver started making it look routine. Tilden hadn't done 
it; Kramer hadn't; Gonzales hadn't. 

The Laver nickname. Rocket, is apt enough considering 
his style of play — fast, offensive, deadly — and unlike the 
garden-variety alliterative sports-page labels (Galloping 
Ghost, Splendid Splinter), it is a viable one that his fellow 
players use naturally, as in “Pass the biscuits. Rocket,” or 
“Wanta hit a few. Rocket?" It can be assumed that none 
of Red Grange's friends ever said, “Your shirttail is out. 
Galloping Ghost.” Seeing Laver skirring across the base- 
line, his feet never quite touching down, his red hair sus- 
pended above him in a gossamer halo of flame, is to 
appreciate the value of a good nickname, and Laver 
accepts it willingly enough. But true to form, he is no 
perpetrator of illusions. He says the name originated as 
derision from his old Australian coach. Harry Hopman, 
in days when he (Laver) was more rookie than rocket, 
much as Ken Rosewall got to be called “Muscles" be- 
fore he really had any. 

Otherwise, to describe Laver is to risk cliche. That is 
because writers seeing him for the first time do not believe 
him at all — a pale specimen, just 5' 8", bow legged as a cow- 
hand and thin except for a left arm (the business arm) so 
overdeveloped it appears to have been grafted on, a trans- 
plant from a stevedore. Efforts to detail the legions of freck- 
les marching across his body, and the ears that jut out 
and the nose that arcs a path before him have moved type- 
writers to paroxysms of description. Obviously he is not 
Pancho Gonzales. 

Laver takes it all in good humor. He says a head trans- 
plant is a chancy solution. He says he is pleased that son 
Ricky does not have the Laver nose, but "I understand 
you don't get all that's coming to you until you're 14, so 


he's not safe yet.” He says the sun doesn't help his freck- 
les any, only enhances their presence, leaving him paler 
still behind them, and if he eats a lobster tail or a crus- 
tacean of any sort he blossoms into hives, more or less 
proving that when God meant a man to be plain He 
meant him to be plain. Laver admits, however, to being a 
trifle weary of comparisons with various small animals 
and flying things. He thought "prehistoric bird,” for ex- 
ample, was a bit much. 

There is, despite some metamorphosis, nothing rock- 
etlike in Laver's personality. “Steady” would be a better 
word for that. He is still a shy man, the honest reflection 
of his parents. He bites and tears at his fingernails until 
they look like shreds of coconut. The cocktail hour is li- 
able to find him in bed watching Gamer Pyle. His speech- 
es are marked mainly by the guts he shows in delivering 
them. At the Jordan Marsh department store in Miami, 
addressing a small crowd on the merits of his new Che- 
mold racket, he dropped the racket. He seems complete- 
ly at case only in private or in his natural habitat — on the 
tennis court— and he will run to get there even if it is only 
to practice. 

He celebrates with beer or a good wine, if it is Wim- 
bledon, maybe champagne. The only time he orders a buck- 
et of ice in a hotel room, says Mary, is when he has a sore 
elbow to pack, and at those times when there really was 
something to celebrate and he and Mary danced till dawn 
he admitted his dancing “was mostly faking it.” 

But expose yourself long enough to Rod Laver and a 
remarkable thing happens. He begins to look, well, better. 
Plain, he becomes almost handsome. Small, he appears to 
have grown. Character and strength, the major working 
parts of an attractive man, begin to stand out. Usually 
they stand out on the center court. At Forest Hills, say. 

A friend, remembering Laver's victory there in 1969, the 
final leg of the Slam, said you could see it in the eyes. Sky- 
blue and softly lashed, they appear vulnerable to the small- 
est slight when he is off the court. On the court they 
narrow and grow' hard, and the color drains. “He was play- 
ing Tony Roche in the finals,” the friend recalls, “and we 
were all out together the night before, having a drink, re- 
laxing, nothing special. John Newcombc had been quoted 
as saying, 'Laver would rather play anybody but Tony 
Roche,' probably because Roche was hot at the time and 
he is a lefthander, too, and Rod had had his troubles beat- 
ing Roche. When the writer from The New York Times 
asked Laver about it. Rod said, ‘When did Roche ever 
beat me when it was important?’ I told Rod the statement 
was unlike him, and he said, ‘Pretty cheeky, wasn’t it?’ 
He was almost apologetic. But he meant what he had 
said. You can’t psych Laver. 

"So the next day they were on the court at Forest Hills 
just before the finals and I caught Roche's eye. He smiled. 
Then I caught Laver's eye. Nothing. Instant shutout. Two 
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Never a rough puff 




Come all the way up to KGDL 


Never a rough puff. Not with the 
taste of extra coolness in Kools. 
And now, for more smooth sailing, 
we're offering you the world's most 
popular sailboat, the Sea Snark. 
Ordinarily you'd pay about $120 
for this portable, unsinkable eleven- 
foot sailboat. But you can get it 
from Kool for only $88 (includes de- 
livery) and one Kool carton end 
flap. So get Kool and stay cool, 
with the Sea Snark, and the only 
cigarette with the taste of extra 
coolness. Kool. 


coot OFFER! 

Special bargain price covers delivery of a complete sailboat 
(pictured ol right), including thirty-pound molded polysty- 
rene hull, aluminum mast and spars, forty-five square-foot 
nylon sail, fittings, lines, rudder, centerboard ond sailing 
instruction booklet. 

Allow six weeks for delivery. This offer expires December 
31, 1971. is limited to U.S.A., and is open only to those 21 
years of age or over. 

Important: Moke certified check or money order payable to.- 
Kool Soilboot Offer. Moil to P.O. Box 3000, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 40201 . 

Please send me SEA SNARK(S). For each boat I enclose a carton end flap from any size 

KOOL plus S88. Q Certified check. 0 Money order. I am 21 years of age or over. 


© 1971. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Cotp. 


18 mg. "tar." 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Repoti Nov. 70. 
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This car is loaded with reasons why it 
shouldn't be under $1800. 


1. Thick, wall-to-wall nylon 

carpeting. 

2. Whitewall tires. 

3. Tinted windshield. 

4. Anti-rust undersealant. 

5. Fully reclining and 

adjustable bucket seats. 

6. Sealed lubrication system 

(no chassis lubes ever). 

7. Up to 28 miles a gallon. 

8. Up to 94 miles per hour. 

9. Lined trunk. 

10. Armrests front and rear. 

11. Full wheel covers. 

12. Unit body construction. 


13. Flo-thru ventilation. 

14. Front disc brakes. 

15. Five-bearing crankshaft. 

16. Bumper guards. 

17. Vinyl interior. 

18. Trip mileage meter. 

19. 73 horsepower engine. 
20. 161.4 inches in length. 

59.3 inches in width. 

21. Can of touch-up paint 

22. Glove box. 

23. Tool kit. 

24. Windshield washer. 

25. Cigarette lighter. 

26. Dome light. 

27. 4-speed synchromesh 

transmission. 

28. Curved side windows. 

29. Parcel shelf. 

30. 30-foot turning circle. 

31. Swing-out side rear 

windows. 


32. Double edge keys (go in 

either way). 

33. Anti-freeze. 

34. 2-barrel carburetor. 

35. Heavy-duty battery. 

36. 3-point front safety belts. 

37. Spare tire recessed in trunk. 

38. Passenger assist grip. 

39. Coat hooks. 

Everything you've just read is 
included in the price of the 
$1798* Toyota Corolla. 

TOYOTA 

We re quality oriented 


’Manufacturer 1 * suggested retail price 2-Door Sedan. Inland freight, dealer preparation, options and 
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steel beads looking out of an icebox. I remembered what 
Earl Buchholz told me. He said, ‘Rod's a nice guy, all 
right, but he's no fun to play with.’ Rod beat Roche in 
four sets. In less than two hours.” 

Laver says he has been getting a lot of good-sound- 
ing advice lately about how 1 he should relax more. Not 
be so intense. Smile. He says he's been giving it a try. 
"It used to be I would never call to a bloke, ‘Good 
shot.’ Instead I would say to myself, ‘I’m not going to 
give him the benefit of my saying it.’ Now I find myself 
acknowledging good shots, and there's a little dialogue, 
and it is a good thing. 

"But what is there to smile about? That’s not what I do 
best. I like to play attractive tennis, not just bloop the ball 
over. I talk to myself a little bit and throw a racket oc- 
casionally, but I don't perform at the expense of winning. 
I never wanted to be the center of attraction, to be in the 
middle of anything. I think, as a breed, Australians are 
that way. Rosewall, Stolle, Emerson — they do not run 
around trying to make a show. Arc you more popular if 
you’re outspoken? Are you less popular if your color is 
the same through life, instead of red one minute and blue 
the next? Open your mouth loo often and what you wjJJ 
probably reveal is your ignorance. I don’t think of myself 
as shy because of that. Maybe I was shy as a youngster, 
but I don’t think of myself as shy now. Quiet, maybe.” 

There is a phrase Australian tennis players use that has 
to do with caring. The phrase is “I’m all right, Jack,” and 
it means not caring at all about others. As it is explained 
by Laver, “I’m all right. Jack” is what the guy who just 
drove off with the rental car shouts to the three guys left 
standing on the curb. 

It is not likely that Laver has ever been called Jack, or 
sucker. Neither is he considered a practicing gamesman — 
he does not tic his shoelaces when the other guy is ready 
to serve or call time to change socks when he’s tired. He 
has a reputation, rather, for being a sporting man who 
wouldn't know an alibi from an alligator. Andres Gi- 
mcno, the stylish Spanish tour veteran, remembers a time 
in Uganda when he had experienced a startling success 
against Laver. "I was beating him badly, and I began think- 
ing to myself, ‘My, you are playing well.’ It is not until 
we get to the dressing room I see he has a very bad toe. I 
say, ‘You should have told me. Rocket. You should have 
said, ‘Don't make me look bad. I am injured.’ Rocket 
replied, ‘I thought I could beat you anyway.’ ” 

Not everybody swoons at the drop of Rod Laver's 
name, of course. In Australia there are those who re- 
sent his success and declare he has become money hun- 
gry (Australians like to kick a guy when he's up) and 
tennis officials there knock him openly for not coming 
back more often to participate in Australian events, as 
valueless as most of them are to professional players. 
They say he owes it to the country. Laver says he 


paid back that debt with four Davis Cup championships. 
"When does a man get level?” he asks. 

Occasionally, too, a linesman feels the lash of Laver's 
tongue — e.g., "If you're not going to pay attention, why 
are you sitting there?" — even though he is a devout non- 
complainer who believes it bad philosophy to challenge 
linesmen. Reporters who have failed to break his reserve 
liken him to a brick: "Take a brick and a saucer. 
Squeeze the brick over the saucer. See all that water in the 
saucer? That’s what you get out of Rod Laver.” 

There are times when Laver’s courtly manners crum- 
ble in the face of a dumb or routine question. At Aven- 
tura, after he had lost to Drysdale, a tall, thin young 
reporter who had apparently learned his tennis in the 
bleachers at Yankee Stadium asked such a question and 
Laver, alone at his locker, referred him to a knot of re- 
porters surrounding Drysdale. "Don't you want to talk 
with him first, like the others?" Laver said. “I'm with 
an afternoon paper,” said the young man, "and my ques- 
tions won't be the ones they’ll ask.” Laver said, "I guar- 
antee you that question you just put to me will be 
asked,” and turned away. 

Though a nonmixer, Laver gets along well enough with 
all the touring pros. He is especially close to his doubles 
partner, Roy Emerson, who also lives in the Newport 
Beach area. But there was a time when Laver did not get 
along with Pancho Gonzales. Bud Collins, a Boston writ- 
er with whom Laver has written a book to be published 
this month, says that it began with a typical Pancho ploy: 
"They were introduced, and when Laver reached out to 
shake hands Pancho gave him one of those Gonzales nods 
and left him there with an empty hand. Rod realizes now 
it was one of those psych things of Pancho's, a kind of 
gamesmanship, but it got to him.” 

Laver beat Gonzales for the first time at the Longwood 
Cricket Club in 1964. Pancho stormed off the court in a 
rage. After that, says Laver, they had their share of verbal 
locker-room battles, standing nose to necktie (Gonzales is 
6' 3") and shouting at each other, usually over some tac- 
tic of Pancho's that irritated Laver. 

But one night in Bogota, says Laver, “it was me who 
acted the idiot — I slammed the bail around, threw rack- 
ets, complained about calls. Pancho couldn't wail to tell 
me off. He said, ‘You're the worst. You're worse than I 
am and you’re always complaining about me.’ I said, ‘Pan- 
cho, I quit complaining about you because I gave up on 
you long ago.' We kept yelling at each other. 

“But you learn to understand Pancho. He’s a great show- 
man. He's psyching you all the time. You're ahead 3-1 
and he's saying, ‘Take it easy on an old man,’ or 'Are you 
ever going to miss a forehand?' And then he gets the 
crowd laughing with something he has said, and suddenly 
he has ruined your concentration. Before you find it again 
lie's put three in a row past you. 
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‘‘Fred Stolle would fall for it every time. He'd end up 
t lying to clown with Pancho. Pancho would crack a few' 
jokes and Stolle would join in and they were both very 
funny. A circus. I told Fred. ‘You can't do that with Pan- 
cho. He's laughing and he's beating hell out of you. It’s 
costing you money.’ ” 

Those players w'ho must face the swarm of shots that 
make up the Laver repertoire (the reader can only imag- 
ine that experience, but it is something like trying to fend 
off a hornet with a kite stick) are free to blame a wily 
Australian pro named Charlie Hollis for their discomfort. 
Hollis ran a sporting-goods 
store in Northhampton and 
gave lessons to the Laver boys, 
and for years carried on a run- 
ning argument with Roy Laver 
as to which of the boys was 
going to be the best player. 

“Rodney was the freak of the 
family, the only lefthander.” 
says Roy. **I always said Tre- 
vor would be the best because 
he had very nice strokes. Hol- 
lis said no. because Trevor had 
my disposition — he blew up a 
lot. Rodney was like his moth- 
er. Calm. Under control.” 

The brothers got up at five 
a.m. on school days, rode their 
bikes to town and sent Rod 
creeping into Charlie Hollis' 
room to lift some practice balls 
from the box under his bed. 

That way they could get in a 
few hits before the 6:30 lesson. 

Rod recalls a day w-hen ‘‘Hol- 
lis told me if I was going to 
get anywhere I'd have to learn 
to put top spin on my backhand. I was too small to hit 
the ball flat. It's the one advantage a taller player has: the 
angle, especially on the serve. Even today if I serve as 
hard as I can it won't stay in without top spin. I can't see 
the baseline except through the net.” 

To get spin Laver became a very wristy player. “‘It 
doesn't bother me anymore, but as a teen-ager I would 
fiick the ball so much in practice, trying for angles and 
spin, that my arm would ache for days. It's the basis of 
my game, spin. Not consistency, as some people have 
said. Consistency to me is putting 10 balls back to the 
same place, one after another. That's boring. I'd rather 
put backspin on one, top spin on another, drop-shot a 
third. If I had to spend all my time blooping the ball back 
like a puddler I'd give up the game. Spin keeps me excited. 


“I was always close. Even at 12 or 14. I was never over 
the fence with shots. Watching the ball was a problem; 
hitting the ball too hard was a problem. Every shot can- 
not be a winner, but you eventually learn that. Arthur 
Ashe hasn't yet. Ashe will try to hit a winner every time. 
Even when it is not there to hit. He’s brave enough to hit 
one at 15-40, and he does it. But you cannot do it every 
time. I play Ashe and I try not to give him easy points. I 
give him a lot of chips and I concentrate on returning ser- 
vice properly. The first time I played him he won the 
opening set 6-1. Zipped right through me in 12 minutes. 
Then he began to miss, and he never adjusted. I won the 
next set 6-2. and the last 6-0. 

“I have found my size to be 
more an asset than a weakness. 
When you are small and rea- 
sonably quick you rarely get 
caught offbalance. Big men like 
Gonzales get caught having to 
make a shot in half stride. In- 
stead of a lot of little steps, 
they take great big ones. They 
use up more energy starting and 
stopping and starting again." 

From Charlie Hollis, and 
those pleasant Sunday after- 
noons of tennis on the Laver 
courts when the folks would 
come from 20 miles around to 
forget their troubles with a beer 
and a set or two. Rod passed 
into the more somber province 
of Harry Hopman, the Davis 
Cup captain. Hopman taught 
him tactics; Hopman taught 
him discipline. Hopman im- 
posed curfews (**I missed one 
by 20 minutes and he fined 
me S20"). Hopman forbade 
press interviews (“If a story quoting a player made the 
papers, he said he would fine the player and ban the writ- 
er"). Hopman insisted not only on a sound mind and 
body but a clean uniform at practice ("Come dirty and 
you ran extra laps"). 

Hopman treated the Australian stars like children. He 
made them practice when they did not want to. Run when 
they did not want to. The players said, "That bloody 
Hop. I'd like to choke him." Naturally. Laver loved every 
minute. What punishment was an extra half hour to him? 
He loved to practice. "It was a challenge to see if I could 
hit as well the last 10 minutes as 1 did the first hour," 
Laver says today. 

With Hopman at the controls. Laver's amateur career 
was an express to the moon. An overseas tour at 18, and 
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What happens 
when the fastest outboards 
in the world 

go against each other? 


Evinrude V-4 power 
sweeps the field: 1-2-3. 


FIRST 

Mike Wallace 
Schulze boat 
Evinrude 
99.6 cu. in. V-4 


SECOND 

Jim McConnell 
Co-driver: Ted May 
OMC Tunnel boat 
Evinrude 
99.6 cu. in. V-4 




THIRD 

Bill Wiles 
Co-driver: 

Allen Stinson 
Allisoncraft boat 
Evinrude 
99.6 cu. in. V-4 


It was billed as total racing war. Only champions were 
eligible in Powerboat Magazine's "Marathon of Cham- 
pions" at Long Beach on May 9. 

All the best drivers were there — winners of every major 
outboard race in the world — Paris, Berlin, South Africa, 
Miami, Parker, Galveston, Nashville, Salton Sea, Havasu. 
All the fastest boats. And the top factory teams. 

There were 23 boats at the starting gun— six of them with 
Evinrude power. The race was 200 times around a mur- 
derous mile-and-an-eighth course, with just two buoys. 


Three hours and sixteen minutes later, Mike Wallace led 
the Evinrude parade into the winner's circle. Mike, a 
converted inboard champion, was driving a Schulze 
boat powered by Evinrude's 99.6 cu. in. racing V-4. He 
averaged 70 mph around the turns for 225 miles. And 
he did it all alone. 

Congratulations, Mike. And Jimbo and Ted, and Bill and 
Allen. Thanks for an incredible Evinrude sweep. 

What you did speaks louder than anything we could say. 


when we race, you w ' n - R LJ DR !n S> 

Du o' OutboMd Mertne C o.'fj . miters ot OMC Stem Drives M • outboards 
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junior championships in America, Canada and Australia; 
Davis Cup squad in 1957; finalist at Wimbledon in 1959, 
at both Wimbledon and Forest Hills in 1960; Davis Cup 
bellwether as Australia swept in 1960, 1961 and 1962; Wim- 
bledon champion and ranked No. 1 in 1961; Grand Slam 
in 1962. 

In 1963 Laver turned pro. Considering his burgeoning 
bank account, the decision would seem, from this end, 
academic. In truth, it required agonizing appraisal. “Quit 
the amateurs in those days and everybody thought you 
were over the hill," Laver said one afternoon as he sat in 
the middle of his bed at LeClub, rewrapping the grip on 
one of his aluminum rackets. Half a dozen more were 
fanned out on the bed around him, like fish to be cleaned, 
together with a surgical kit consisting of a small pair of 
scissors and a roll of friction tape. Laver was in a bathing 
suit, bare to the waist. Gomer Pyle dickered on the tele- 
vision screen. 

"The pros had all the best players. The amateurs were 
called the best, but people didn't know better. Harry Hop- 
man did not want me to turn pro. Neither did the Aus- 
tralian Lawn Tennis Association. It had a deal lined up 
with Philip Morris. A public-relations job. I couldn't see 
myself pushing cigarettes the rest of my life.” 

Laver hefted the racket he had been working on. Some- 
thing in its bowels — the weight, the added tape — displeased 
him and he began to unwrap the grip again. 

"They said I wanted to turn pro for selfish reasons. 
Fair enough. If I ran my business the way the Australian 
Lawn Tennis Association ran its I'd be bankrupt. Its idea 
of taking care of Davis Cup players was air fare and 55 a 
day. Go away from Australia and you lived like a nomad. 
You traveled on a shoestring, and when you won the 
Davis Cup and came home the association people would 
say, ‘Good show. Rod, you're our boy, here’s your five 
dollars. Go buy some ice cream.’ I figured one day I'd 
wake up and be 45 years old and where would I be?” 

Laver cut a strip of friction tape with the scissors and 
carefully wrapped a place on the handle, hefted the racket 
again and began once more to reapply the grip. 

“You could make money in the amateurs if you were 
good enough. Roy Emerson didn't turn pro until he 
was 32 because he thought he could do better as an am- 
ateur. But you had to bargain around. Make agree- 
ments with promoters. Go through the back door. ‘I'll 
need SI, 500 to come to your tournament,’ that's the way 
it was done. Everybody knew it. Nobody said anything 
because they all had something on each other. And may- 
be six or eight players could clear S500 a week. It wasn't 
spread around enough so it wasn't fair. The top players 
got what they wanted whether they reached the finals or 
not, and the promoter would say to the next guy, ‘I'm 
sorry but there’s none left.’ 

"So a lot of guys who made good money then wouldn't 
90 


turn professional because they knew they would have to 
earn it as a pro. Some of them wouldn’t get out of bed for 
less than SI, 000. That w'as Scdgman’s price. Santana 
picked up his rackets at five o'clock in Berlin one after- 
noon and announced he was leaving. ‘Dinner will be 
ready at six,’ he said. 

"There is no meaning to that kind of tennis. And the 
amateur officials didn't try to help you any. All they cared 
about was keeping you from turning pro. ‘You're a pro, 
you’re a bad guy.' I didn't want to end up with my head 
in the toilet 25 years later. I wanted to make my living in 
tennis, and I wanted the challenge. I wanted to play the 
best, play Rosewall and Hoad and Gonzales and Trabert, 
though he was past it then. I wanted to know, “Am I 
No. 1 or No. 4?’ ” 

Laver hefted the racket again. This time it satisfied him. 
He picked up another. A friend who had been watching 
the operation stuck a piece of friction tape on top of one 
of the rackets and asked him to close his eyes and pick 
out the racket with the extra weight. "You ought to be 
able to find it,” said the friend. "It probably weighs at 
least a hundredth of an ounce more.” Laver closed his 
eyes and began to lift the rackets, one at a time, weighing 
each one in his mind. When he had felt them all, he 
reached back, eyes still shut, and said, "This one,” hold- 
ing up the racket with the tape on the end. 

When he signed a three-year SI 10,000-guarantee contract 
with Jack Kramer's professional group in 1963, Rod La- 
ver was the first top amateur to join the Philistines in four 
years. The professional game had been dying on the vine. 
Unconvinced fans were staying home in droves. Laver's 
coming was supposed to be the shot in the bank pro ten- 
nis needed. 

Laver discovered a few things as a professional those 
first months. He discovered losing, for example. Hoad 
and Rosewall may have been on the vine but they weren’t 
dying. They beat him 19 of the first 21 times he faced 
them. By the second year, however, the Rocket was into 
its next stage and coming fast. And one afternoon at Wem- 
bly before an uncommonly large crowd of 10,000, he de- 
feated Rosewall in five sets "and realized then I could win 
as a pro. Kenny had me 5-3 in the fifth set. I strung a 
bunch of returns together, broke service and won, 7-5. 
They said it was the best match England had ever seen.” 

By 1965 Laver had established his superiority. But though 
the money was there — he had equaled his guarantee be- 
fore the third year — the scrounging for it was terrific, tax- 
ing the players’ stamina and interest. Over one period 
Laver played 70 matches in 3 Zi months. He played in five 
countries in 27 days. Night appearances often dragged 
into the morning, to one or two a.m., and the plane to the 
next town left at six. They played in arenas where the light- 
ing system was a 250-watt bulb over the center court, hang- 
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Is Gatorade really the 

THIRST QUENCHER «/ 

answer to man’s age old 
problem of thirst? 


Science, not magic, has made this remarkable 
drink that quenches thirst so completely. But what 
else it does often surprises people who drink it. 


Science or magic? Actually, it is science 
that makes Gatorade so unique. In sim- 
ple terms, the formula for Gatorade 
was developed by laboratory research- 
ers to help overcome the major cause of 
thirst: depletion of body fluids. Impor- 
-jant, when you understand that 
the "thirsty” feeling in your 
mouth is simply Nature’s 
signal, asking you to replen- 
' ish body fluids. When that 
/ happens, you don’t want to 

■ S keep your body waiting; you 

want toanswer the thirst signal quickly. 
And one of the marvels of Gatorade is, 
it does that. 

Non-filling. From all over the coun- 
try, people report the new, "smooth” 
beverage works better on thirst than 
anything they’ve ever tried. 

Yet, surprisingly, it does 
it without filling them up, 
killing their appetites, or 
giving them that uncom- 
fortable, bloated feeling 
they often get with other 
drinks. 

Recognized by the 
“Pro’s.” Gatorade, in a very 




short time, has become the 
oilicial thirst quencher of the 
Professionals, as well as 1 
the favorite thirst 
quencher of a vast ma- _ 

jority of men and women 
who feel happier and more Major Umei Iasoau 
satisfied with a tart, non-syrupy drink. 

Less after-drink thirst. From nine to 
ninety, people notice another curious 
fact. With Gatorade, their thirst does 
not seem to re-occur so quickly, which 
is so often the case with other kinds of 
drinks, even water. 

“Fringe” benefits. People report sev- 
eral other interesting things about 
Gatorade. One of them is its useful 
effect in overcoming the thirst which 
often accompanies “morning after.” 

New Orange flavor. 
Gatorade, now being made 
in a delicious new Orange 
flavor, as well as the original 
Lemon & Lime flavor, may 
be found on grocery and 
supermarket shelves. 

Is Gatorade really “the 
answer?” 

You be the judge. 



MORE AND MORE 
AMERICANS ARE 
BEING DRIVEN TO 
THIS CONCLUSION 

In New York, 73,000 cars were abandoned last year. 

In Chicago, people are running away from their cars at the rate of one every 
seven minutes. 

The City of Los Angeles removes 1400 abandoned cars from the streets 
every month. 

Detroit picks up 20,000 a year. Very quietly. 

Volvo offers relief from what they’re running from. 

Volvos are built to last. We can't guarantee 
how long, but we do know Volvos are driven an 
average of eleven years in Sweden before 
give up on them. 

Of course there are still more cars 
abandoned in America than there 
Volvos being sold. 

We’re doing well, but at the 
going we’ll never catch them. 
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ROCKET continued 


ing down, or a light in each corner, shining in their eyes. 
The crowds were often dominated by curiosity seekers, 
clients of the sponsoring land developer who had brought 
the pros in to push real estate. There was no continuity 
to the game. No glory. No security. 

And finally, one night in Grenoble, Laver came within 
an ace of packing in. 

•‘I was out on the court and it hit me: ‘What the hell 
am I doing here? I don't feel like playing. I don't want to 
play.' The floor was poorly lit, with tapes marking the 
lines. The balls were like rocks. They would hit the tape 
and skid. The fans were way back beyond a bicycle track, 
and when the ball ran off the 
court it ran for 50 yards. You 
made a good shot and four peo- 
ple clapped. I thought, ‘They 
don’t care, why should I?’ Men- 
tal fatigue. You know the guy 
across the net is trying to beat 
you, and you have your rep- 
utation and your pride, and it 
still doesn't come, and then you 
start making the wrong shots 
or not making any shots at all. 

It stops being fun then, and ten- 
nis had always been fun to me. 

I lost and all I cared about 
was that it was over. I was sick 
of it all.” 

The feeling passed, of course. 

And Laver acknowledges that 
"the one-night stands made a 
better player of me. I never saw 
the bottom of a suitcase, but 1 
had the best competition pos- 
sible. In the amateurs you 
might have two tough matches 
in an entire tournament. This 
was a tough match every 
night— Hoad one night, Rosewall the next and so forth. I 
had to get better." 

So, ultimately, did playing conditions. A banker in Bos- 
ton named hd Hickey had a 12-year-old daughter who 
had met Laver and liked watching him play in his floppy 
white hat and she couldn't understand why the big am- 
ateur tournament at Longwood didn't have him in it. The 
banker began to wonder, too, and one dollar led to an- 
other until he had his bank putting together a SI0.000 pro 
tournament. "It seemed like 10 million," says Laver. The 
Longwood tournament is currently the S50.000 U.S. Pro 
Championship. And in 1968 holy Wimbledon opened its 
doors to the pros, and the other major tournaments fol- 
lowed. World Championship Tennis, headed by Lamar 
Hunt, then absorbed the National Tennis League and the 


guts of the pro tour became a series of S50.000 tour- 
naments. Touchdown. 

To make the new life even more pleasant, Laver had 
taken a wife. During a layover in Los Angeles he had no- 
ticed a girl with a deep tan at a club there. “The girl,” 
says Mary Laver, “was me." She says she had an idea 
that his heart belonged to Mary the day Rod went home to 
Australia from South Africa by way of Los Angeles. 

The best way to play Rod Laver today would appear to 
be in 1981. There are those who do not agree he dom- 
inates the game. These people are known as "diehards.” 

Dennis Ralston, for example, 
says, "Laver does not domi- 
nate. Ten or 12 of us on the 
pro tour could beat him.” Ral- 
ston has beaten Laver twice in 
14 matches. "You know the 
guy's the best in the world, you 
just don't know if he's going 
to be the best tomorrow,” says 
Arthur Ashe. Ashe has never 
had a tomorrow and they have 
played 1 3 matches. 

Obviously having to face the 
Rocket gets to a man after a 
while. Even beating him does 
not swell a confidence for very 
long. Immediately after upset- 
ting Laver at Aventura, Cliff 
Drysdale was heard to say, 
"You have not seen Rodney 
at his best.” 

Most of the theories on how 
to cope with Laver start off pos- 
itively enough, then lapse into 
sighsof introspection. "You al- 
ways think you can beat Rock- 
et," says Gimeno, “but you 
know you will not if he is the real Rocket." Gimeno holds 
to an interesting theory that Laver hits the ball sooner 
than anybody else, a fraction of a moment that makes the 
difference. Roche says there is nowhere to attack Laver 
because he is dangerous both forehand and backhand, 
deep or at the net. Rosewall says Laver's shots from im- 
possible, unorthodox positions boggle the concentration. 
Gonzales used to talk about the Laver "discipline" and 
how it "wears you down.” 

It is generally agreed that only Tony Roche comes near 
to having the assortment of flavors Laver can produce, 
and only Lew Hoad, among recent players, was capable 
of as much maddening spin. 

The special ingredient in Laver's game could well be 
something entirely different from all these things. The 

continued 



Son Ricky gels persona I attention front Jet-Setting father. 
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ROCKET continued 


symptoms of that ingredient are these: when Laver is be- 
hind. he appears to be — he is — more dangerous: when he 
is forced into the extremes of the court, into the corners, 
he has an astonishing faculty for drawing back and rip- 
ping through his best shots. There is a suspicion around 
that he is only at his best when he is behind and has to 
rally. He seems always to be making it back from 15-40, 
or two sets to love. 

On a plane ride to Los Angeles one afternoon recently, 
Laver took stock of these phenomena and agreed that at 
those most precarious times a kind of calmness settles 
over him; and whereas before he might not have made a 
certain shot, or in the previous set he had been drab and 
inconsistent, he comes to the realization that “they can’t 
shoot you if you lose," and the pressure dissolves. Then, 
the blitz. 

"If I'm in trouble, I attack. It's my game. If I have the 
choice — play this ball back, just dump it back or try to hit 
it out — I go for the winner. Why just lob it back? You're 
liable to miss either way. Why go down with an easy 
shot? Better to put more pressure on the other player. 
Make him wonder what you are going to do. 

"Sometimes in those situations I don't know what 
I'm going to do, but I do know I'm going to make the 
effort. I'm going to go for everything. Unless you give it 
a good run, how do you know if you can make the 
shot? I have hit a lot of silly-looking shots, balls off the 
end, drives off the throat, that were winners because I 
didn’t give up on a ball. After a while, it can become a 
psychological thing. Run one down at 15-40 and make 
it, and you are only a point from being even. If you 
have hit a winner under pressure like that when the 
other guy thinks you wouldn't dare, you have got some- 
thing else going. You’ve got him thinking. 

"So even in practice I go for everything. Even balls 
that are w-ay out— wide, off the fence, anywhere. Even a 
drop shot I have to take on the second bounce. A lot of 
the boys just catch the ball when it's out. How do they 
know the next time they're in an awkward position they'll 
be able to return one that's at their feet or past them? 
You might not look good doing it, but how you get the 
racket there doesn't matter. The fact you get it there does. 

"I don’t let the past bother me. I try to forget bad calls 
as soon as they happen. I don't want them to nag me. If a 
call is wrong in my favor, I say so and clear my con- 
science. If I double-hit one, I say so, or say no if I don’t 
think I did, and then I think ahead." 

There are moments when Laver's brilliance on the court 
is so sharply defined, so beautifully conceived, that the 
witness of it crowds a man's throat with pleasure and 
even the most unsophisticated tennis audience is heard to 
gurgle and ahhh. In a match against Drysdale, there were 
those moments. There was a time when the two of them 
were at the net, ebbing and flowing like waves in a bath- 


tub, probing hard for an advantage, and Drysdale put in 
a drop shot that was unrctrievable. Except Laver retrieved 
it, and not only manufactured a better model but pulled it 
off cross-court, angling it away, and when it struck down 
it was within inches of the net and running back. Drys- 
dale dropped his racket and applauded with the crowd. 

And there was a moment of sheer madness in the next 
set when Drysdale slammed him deep, then accepted La- 
ver’s return lob and slammed him again; then again; then 
had to wait again as Laver miraculously retrieved and 
lobbed it back, except this time with such fantastic spin 
the ball appeared to U-turn in the air, and when it came 
down it was so deep to the baseline that Drysdale's return 
was softened. Laver had him. Down the line he came with 
a scorching top-spin backhand that, were it allowed loose 
on a city street, would have been arrested as a fire hazard. 

There are times even on his second service that Laver 
puts so much kick on the ball that even an old playing part- 
ner like Emerson has to jump to keep from being clipped 
on the chin. There are times, as he floats across the base- 
line, that Laver’s ability to get to shots defies physics. “Ex- 
perience gets you there,” Laver says. "Experience and 
anticipation. Reflex makes the shot.” 

Laver says his reflexes are sound as ever; there are no 
signs of deterioration in his compact little body, and he 
notes, with some pride, that Drysdale appeared more tired 
than he after one match. Drysdale is 30, two years young- 
er. The hurts and sicknesses Laver has suffered — yellow 
jaundice as a boy, tennis elbow, some vertebrae floating 
in his back that must occasionally be pampered by a chi- 
ropractor — have been spaced out almost as if by design 
and have never given his rivals false hope. 

There arc times, however, when he gets tired of talking 
about tennis, when the common denominator that got 
him the acquaintance wanes as a topic and he hears him- 
self answering "That's a secret” to some sincere inter- 
rogator who wants to know how to correct a flaw in his 
own game by adopting this or that grip, stroke or in- 
cantation. "I'm not really trying to be flip,” Laver says. 
"I just can't envision helping a fellow if I don't know for 
sure that he's not holding the racket between his legs." 

There are times, too, when he talks wistfully about hav- 
ing his own plush tennis camp for advanced young play- 
ers, in Atlantic City, say, where he would become a gen- 
tleman tennis teacher. It would be nice, he says, to be 
considered the greatest tennis player who ever lived, but 
he reckons there is, after all, no way of telling. And a fel- 
low has to think about the time w hen he must leave being 
the best to some other bloke. Honest. 

But right now, you see, there is this book to promote, 
and some razor blades that haven't been endorsed yet. 
And if it is really true that the great Tilden could put four 
out of five right on the baseline, wouldn't it be nice to see 
if you could do it nine out of 10? end 
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TURKISH fv DOMESTIC 
BLEND 

CIGARETTES 



Action? How about this famous photo from the last World 
Series? The runner missed the plate, the catcher missed 
the tag, and the umpire missed it all. And after that, it 
was all downhill for the Reds. 

Every week. Sports Illustrated is full of baseball’s great 
moments, in pages of crackling color. Plus predictions, 
scouting reports, game stories, surprising features, per- 
sonality profiles of the great players. The works. 

We’ll bring Baseball 1971 home to you for peanuts. 25 



weeks lor only $3.95. How about that? Now you can stop 
missing all the games you've been missing. 

So mail the order card today. After all, if you want to 
follow the whole baseball season, you can't get to first 
base without Sports Illustrated. 

Don't let it slide. Pitch that card into the nearest mailbox. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

TIME & LIFE BUILDING /CHICAGO, ILLINOIS/ 60611 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 25 WEEKS FOR $3.95 


This offer is good in U.S. only. In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks of SI for $6.00. 
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What your ad 
in our 200 Directory issue 
can do for you. 

If your company has overseas interest 
(which is where the big future growth lies), our 
August issue can be a very special issue for you. 
Because: 

You’ll appear in the issue where we publish 
our annual Directory of the 200 Largest Indus- 
„ tria ls and the 50 Largest Commercial Banks 
outside the U.S. 

This Directory translates dozens of cur- 
rencies, tax laws, and varying national 
business practices into one orderly, essential listing, available through no other 
single source and no other publication. 

You’ll be read by 580,000 Fortune subscribers, including 37,000 out- 
side the U.S. and Canada. 

Your story will last long after the next issue of Fortune arrives. Why? 
The Directory facts and figures make this issue a year-long reference for world 
business leaders. So, advertising messages in it become part of the most heav- 
ily used, reliable, and respected source of multinational business information. 

If you want to tell your story to a specific segment, you can do that, 
too. For Europe, use our European edition. For everywhere outside the U.S., 
use our International edition. 

Now that you have an idea of what the issue can do for you, why not 
do something for yourself. Call your Fortune representative, bearing in mind 
that the August 200 Directory issue has ablack-and-white closing date of June 25. 

FORTUNE. The longer we’re read, the better you’re read. 





Are you a prospect 
for the 

Peace Corps? 

Answer these six 
questions and see. 

1* Arc you between the ages of 18 and 80? 

2. Are you experienced in some occupation or trade, such as electrical 
engineering, farming, nursing or teaching math? 

3. If you arc a liberal arts major with no specialized job training, would 
you be willing to be trained by the Peace Corps for a spcciali:ed job 
based on your aptitudes? 

4# Arc you willing to acquire a working knowledge of a foreign 
language if given the proper training? 

3a Are you single or, if married, would you be willing to have your 
family accompany you overseas for two years? 

6a Do you have a genuine desire to work in partnership with people in 
other parts of the world, helping them improve their lives? 


How to rate your answers. 

If your answers to at least four of the six 
questions are “Yes’’ you are a prospect for the 
Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps today is open to every 
American of ability who wants to share that 
ability with people who need it. Among the 
thousands of Peace Corps Volunteers now 


serving in 60 countries are girls of 22 and 
grandmothers of 55; recent college graduates 
and self-taught master mechanics; single 
people and oeoplc with families; blacks and 
whites. 

Like to know more? Write to: Peace Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 20525. 


The Peace Corps 

You can be proud of it. You can be part of it. 
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Robert W. Morgan 
Talks Sports* 

(Jack Fleming Reports) 


Cheer along with Robert W. 
mornings 6 to IO 
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Hiram Walker _ 

has a history 

_ ■ ■ ■ h,ram l 

of great whiskey. *f I 

Walkers DeLuxe was named for the man who wrote the book. * '"* s | * 

Hiram Walker started making fine whiskey III years ago. f \ > 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two. It takes the choicest \ « 

grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walker s DeLuxe. f 



This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
incredibly mellowed by the passage of time. 

With bourbon this choice, there’s just no second choice. 


Walker’s 


bourbon 

BOLRBON WHISKEV 
“•Ram walker l sons-H*- 

KMU. ILLINOIS 

FMOF 


Walkerb DeLuxe 


'j the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO racing -JACKIE STEWART of Scotland, 
fighting off nausea in ihc last laps, held on lo win 
'he Monte Carlo Grand Prix and increased his 
lead for the world driver championship. America's 
Mario Andretti, third in the year's point stand- 
ings, failed lo qualify. 

basketball ABA: The home-court advantage 
prevailed to the end as the Utah Stars defeated the 
Kentucky Colonels 1 .11- 121 in the seventh game of 
the final playoff. Utah took a 61 54 halftime lead 
and made good use of us well-balanced offense. 
Leading scorcrs^fqr the^Stars^were Zelmo Beaty 

Issci (41 points) high min for the Colonels. 

boating T. Vincent Learson. president of IBM. 
skippered his 50-fool sloop NEPENTHE to a cor- 
rectcd-timc victory in the Edlu Trophy Race on 
Long Island Sound. Albert D. Phelps Jr.'s Sunny. 
last year's winner, lost by only 67 seconds. 

CHESS In a scries of matches to produce a chal- 
lenger lo world champion Boris Spasski. BOBBY 
FISCHER of the U.S. leads Mark Taimanov of 
Ihc Soviet Union 3-0. Former world champion Ti- 
gran Petrosian of the Soviet Union and Robert Hub- 
ncr of West Germany played six consecutive draws, 
each accumulating three points. BENT LARSEN 
of Denmark and Wolfgang Uhlniann of West tier- 
many arc at 3-2 — Larsen winning two games. Uhl- 
ntann one and two games ending in draws. VIK- 
TOR KORCHNOI leads fellow Russian Yefim 
Gellcr 3 ■/*- 1 !/i after a victory in their fifth game of a 
10-game scries. 


31 saves and Henri Richard scored the tying and 
winning goals i/iuge 74 1. 

iiorse racing SHUVFE (S3. 40) won the S53.900 
1 op Flight I landicap at Aqueduct by % of a length 
over Cathy Honey. It was the second year in a 
row she has taken the I ‘/4-milc test for fillies and 

COUGAR II (S4.20). ridden by Bill Shoemaker, 
rallied after breaking last to win the SI 38.600 Cal- 
ifornia Stakes at Hollywood Park. Master Hand 
was second. 

Waller Blum was on the winner in both halves of 
the S20.000 Cherry Hill Handicap at Garden State. 
In the first division he rode JOANS PARIS <S6 .40) 
to a I !4-length victors ; in the second ROSEMONT 
BOW (SI 1.60). 


j NAVY upset Virginia 
of the inaugural NCAA t< 
nament at Lnarinticvv illc. Va. while ARMY p 
ed an easy 19-3 victory over Hofslra at West Pr 
CORNELL beat Brown 10-8 at Ithaca. N Y. 
MARYLAND whipped Air Force 10-1 at Col 
Park, Md. 


rowing— T)tc WASHINGTON HUSKIES won the 
Western Sprints on Lake Washington at Seattle 
( page 24). 

PENN won the Madeira Cup for the sixth straight 
year by pulling away from Cornell in the final 250 
meters of a 2.000-meter sprint on the Schuylkill 
River at Philadelphia. 


GOLF As a high wind whipped up the -.cores, 
GENE LITTLFR outlasted a crowd of contend- 
ers to win the SI 25,000 Colonial National Invi- 
tational at Fort Worth with a 3-over-par 283. Bert 
Yancey finished second, one stroke behind. 

harness racing —ALBATROSS (S2.40). last 
year's 2-year-old pacing champion, handily won 
the SI 14.977.50 Messenger Stakes for 3-year-olds 
at New York's Roosevelt Raceway. Stanley Danc- 
er drove him to a 3V4-lcnglh victory over Nanse- 
rnond in this, the first leg of pacing's triple crown. 
It was Dancer's third straight Messenger win. 
DAYAN (S3.40). driven by Bill Mycr. led all the 
way in the S25.000 Marquis dc Lafayette Trot at 
Brandywine in Wilmington. Del., posting a track 
trotting record of two minutes fiat for the mile. It 
was Dayan's second straight vv in and second straight 
track record. 


tennis Unsecdcd GERALD BaTTRICK of Brit- 
ain upset Zeljko Franuloyic of Yugoslavia 6-3. fy 2. 
5 7. 6 0 in the S36.000 British Hardcourt Cham- 
pionship ut Bournemouth to score his first major 
tournament victory. MRS. MARGARET COURT 
of Australia defeated Evonne Goolagong 7 5, 6-1 
for the women's title. MRS MARY ANN CUR- 
TIS of St. Louis and I RANCOISE DURR oT 
France took the women's doubles crown from Mrs. 
Court and Miss Goolagong 6-3. 5-7. 6 4. BILL 
BOWREY and OWEN DAVIDSON of Australia 
defeated Jaime Ftllol and Patricio Cornejo of Chile 
8-6. 6-2. 3-6. 4-6. 6- 3 in the men's doubles finals. 
BILLIE JEAN KING of Long Beach. Calif, won 
the women's title in the West German International 
at Hamburg, defeating Germany's Mrs. Hclga Nies- 
sen Masthoff 6-3, 6—4. The men’s title went to AN- 
DRES GIMENO of Spain m a 6-3, 6-2. 6 2 wm 
over Hungary's Peter Szoke. 


hockey— The Montreal Canadiens took the Stan- track & field— It was UCLA over Oregon 126- 

ley Cup from Chicago on Black Hawk ice in a 3-2 117 in Ihc Pacific Light championships at Seattle, 

seventh game in which Goalie Ken Dryden made The Bruins' WAYNE COLLETT set a conference 


Another world-beater for 1971 was NORM TATE 
of New York, who long-jumped 27' Vi' in a mccl 
at El Paso. MARTY 1.IQUORI of Villanova was 
an easy mile winner, although his time was a slow 
4:10.9. JAY SILVESTER, who last week had a 
discus throw of 230' II* disqualified from world- 
record consideration because it was achieved in an 
unsanctioned meet, won in El Paso with 211' 
10'. In a big surprise BILL SKINNLR won the 
javelin with a throw of 255' 8' beating Mark Mur- 
ro and world record holder Jorma Kinnuncn. who 
was fourth. 


mileposts APPOINT LD: VIC SEIXAS. former 
U.S. champion and Davis Cup player, as the ref- 
eree at the U.S. Open in Forest Hills. N.Y. in Sep- 
tember. 


NAMED: Nine men and seven women to the "A" 
squads of the U.S. Alpine ski team for the 1971-72 
season. Selected were: RICK CHAFFEE. BOB 
COCHRAN. HANK KASHI WA. MIKE LAI - 
FFRTY. ROGERS LITTLE. TYLER PALMER, 
ERIC POLLSEN. RUDD PYLES. CRAIG 
SIIANHOLTZER, PATTY BOYDSTL V KAR- 
EN BUDGE. BARBARA ANN COCHRAN. 
MARILYN COCHRAN, SUSAN CORROCK. 
ROSI FORTNA and SANDRA POULSEN. 


HFNRY EGAN. Air Force Academy basketball 
scout and recruiter, as head coach, succeeding Bob 


BILL RUSSELL, former coach and center of 
Boston Celtics, and LARRY BROWN of the L 
ver Rockets, as coaches for the proposed May 
NBA-ABA all-star game. 


TRADED: By the Dallas Cowboys, Wide Receiv- 
er LANCE RENTZEL to the Los Angeles Rams 

lor light i ltd Bll IN IRI A\ and Wide Receiv- 
er WENDELL TUCKER: Tight End PETTIS 
NORMAN. Offensive Tackle TONY LISCIO and 
Defensive Tackle RON EAST to the San Diego 
Chargers for Wide Receiver LANCE ALWORTH. 


DIED: BILL REED. 55. commissioner of the B]g 
Ten athletic conference: of hepatitis; in Park Ridge. 
III. Reed began working for the Big Ten in 1939 
and had served as commissioner since 1961. He is 
credited with originating the grant-in-aid regulations 
in force at many large universities. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



BILL HAUBRICH of 

Concord IN.H.) High 
was his school's leading 
rusher, scorer and MVP 
in his first year of foot- 
bull, averaged 25.7 
points and 14 rebounds 
a game in basketball 
and in his first season 
of track is the leading 
scorer on the leant 
through 10 meets. 



LINDA JEAN WILEY, a 

junior at St. Louis Park 
(Minn.) High School, 
won ihc maximum of 
lour gold medals in the 
Minnesota AAU syn- 
chronized swimming 
meet. She look firsts in 
junior division solo, 
duet and stunts, and 
was on the No. I se- 
nior division team. 



ROY BUCKLEY, a Co- 
lumbus. Ohio bowler, 
set a world record at 
the PBA regional open 
in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
wiping out the 10-game 
record of 2,519 with a 
score of 2,570, includ- 
ing back-to-back 300 
games. His two 300s 
in 10 games tied a 
record. 



BOB SCALISE, a senior 

Brown, scored I I "goals 
in a 19-6 win over Con- 
necticut to break his 
own school record of 
nine. He is tied for the 
most goals scored in an 
Ivy League game (sev- 
en) and led the country 
in scoring last year with 
47 goals. 



H. H. SULLIVAN, 81, of 
Boca Raton. Fla., who 
took up golf at 76, re- 
cently made two holes- 
jn-one within five days 
at the Sherwood Park 
Golf Club in Delray 
Beach. The first came 
on the 125-yard 1 5th. 
the second on the 1 15- 
vard 13th — both hit 
with five-irons. 



NORMAN COCHRANE. 

15, won the 8-pound 
shotput at the Twin 
Falls (Idaho) Invita- 
tional eighth-grade 
meet with a 60' 10' toss 

pletcd an undefeated 
season. Norman was 
also unbeaten in wres- 
tling, winning all 19 of 
his bouts. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


ENGLAND'S CIVIL WAR 

Sirs: 

Any Football Association Cup final in 
socccr-mad England is a dramatic struggle 
but when, as Hugh Mcllvanney points 
out ( But the South Shall Rise Again, May 
17), the final brings together North and 
South, Wembley becomes a battlefield. 
Among the 100,000 Ians that fill the ven- 
erable stadium, only a handful of titled 
visitors in the royal box can claim im- 
partiality. 

The Livcrpool-Arscnal clash was the sec- 
ond classic North-South Cup battle in two 
years, and the Arsenal win made it two in 
a row for the Rebels. The 1970 struggle be- 
tween London's Chelsea side and Leeds 
United was an epic that took two over- 
time games to decide ( One Replay That Got 
A way. May II, 1970). The Arsenal sup- 
porters pictured in SI seem timid in com- 
parison with the Chelsea partisans of a 
year ago. 

The South will remember Arsenal, but it 
will not forget Chelsea. 

PtTER Siiure 

Hamilton, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Thanks for your article on the English soc- 
cer rivalry. I am constantly amazed that 
this sport, the most popular in the world, 
hasn't received more coverage. It is a shame 
that America's public is oriented to foot- 
ball (or should we say “armored rugby,” 
since it is a game played by 250-pound hulks 
whose only interest is to smash the oppo- 
nents before they themselves get flattened), 
basketball and baseball, and hasn't even no- 
ticed soccer except to throw us off the fields 
during the spring baseball season. Those 
who scoff at the game don't know the stam- 
ina required to keep up with the constant 
running of a good team. I daresay that 
most baseball and football players don't 
have it. 

I'm looking forward to more articles on 
American as well as European and British 
soccer. 

Jerry Coleman 

Wyndmoor, Pa. 

PHOTO FINISH 

Sirs: 

In light of the fact that both Marty Li- 
quori and Jim Ryun were officially clocked 
in 3:54.6 in the Dream Mile in Philadelphia 
(A Dream Comes True, May 24), we think 
your readers might be interested to know 
the results as recorded by the Bulova Accu- 
tron Phototimer, which was used to assist 
the judges at the International Freedom 
Games. 

Measuring according to the new torso 


rule, the Phototimer picture shows Liquori 
finished in 3:54.54 while Ryun finished in 
3:54.75 — a difference of more than .2 
second. 

These times are unofficial, of course, but 
we find them interesting because usually, 
though not in this case, the times recorded 
by the Phototimer arc slower than those re- 
corded by the officials. (Most timing of- 
ficials tend to be slow on depressing the 
stopwatch plunger at the start but fast, or 
anticipatory, on depressing the plunger at 
the finish.) 

William Gowen 
Bulova Watch Company 

New York City 

SET SHOT 

Sirs: 

I opened your May 17 issue like a lion, 
ready to pounce on you with a thunderously 
critical letter about the absence of a volley- 
ball article after the 1971 nationals. After 
reading about frontenis, a sport which, ad- 
mittedly, only a couple of dozen people in 
the U.S. play, I was really steamed. But I 
decided to finish the magazine before ex- 
ploding on paper. 

Then I turned to the article on page 72, 
First Slop for the U.S. on the Road to Ha- 
vana, and I was so surprised and excited 
that I forgot to feel ashamed for my pre- 
mature criticism. I do now, and I thank 
you for a fantastic article on the world's 
most fantastic game. 

Rich Barrow s 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sirs: 

The article by Joe Jarcs on the U.S. Vol- 
leyball Association championships at Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. was excellent. Considering 
how little recognition this outstanding sport 
receives, you are to be commended by all 
volleyball enthusiasts. My only disappoint- 
ment was that you didn't give the wom- 
en’s competition more coverage. The per- 
formance of these teams was as outstanding 
as any of the men's. Terry Condon of 
the champion L.A. Renegades-Red, who 
was selected as the Rookie of the Year 
as well as being named to the All-Amer- 
ica team and pre-Olympic squad, competed 
in the finals with a sprained ankle, no 
small feat when you consider the constant 
jumping and diving demands of this sport. 

Many other girls turned in standout per- 
formances during the four-day competition, 
and they certainly drew the applause from 
the crowds for their many thrilling plays. 
The U.S. will be well represented at the 
Pan-Am and Olympic Games. 

Patricia DuPrie 

Johnstown, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

At last a real, honcst-to-goodness article 
about volleyball. It will be of interest to thou- 
sands of Noon League types as well as thou- 
sands of the more highly skilled players of 
which the Binghamton affair was comprised. 

We mildly criticize your implication that 
the Olympic volleyball committee was a mill- 
stone around Coach Al Scates' neck. "Skulk- 
ing" you called our observing. After all, we 
are the same people who have been around 
in the stands observing, taking notes, cheer- 
ing the good plays and groaning at some de- 
cisions when there were no Olympic selec- 
tions being made. We don't need to skulk 
and we sure as heck don't increase the pres- 
sure on players who are interested in being 
observed for their potentiality. 

Merton H. Kennedy 
U.S. Volleyball Association 

Evanston, 111. 

DENVER'S OLYMPICS 

Sirs: 

We were stunned by your recent Score- 
card entry, “Local Option: No Sleds" (May 
10). With justification, the staging of the 
1976 Winter Olympic Games is being ques- 
tioned by the Colorado public. The bob- 
sled run that you insist must be built some- 
where would cost at least SI million to con- 
struct and would remain a little-used eye- 
sore on the already threatened scenic lands 
of Colorado. California balked at construct- 
ing a bobsled run at Squaw Valley for the 
same reasons Colorado legislators have 
cited: too great an expense for minimal use. 

As for what Denver must do to fulfilMts 
pledges to the IOC, Denver never had a voice 
in making these pledges. The proposal for 
staging the Olympics in Colorado was put to- 
gether by a small group of businessmen and 
government officials who based their sales 
pitch on incomplete assumptions about site 
selection, finance and suitability of existing 
facilities. Neither the people of Denver nor of 
Colorado were consulted through the dem- 
ocratic process on whether they wanted 
the Olympics. Once the announcement of 
Denver's “award" was made, many voices 
rose against the potential hazards to the en- 
vironment as well as the enormous financial 
burden. The Denver Olympic Committee has 
given only vague answers to the public out- 
cry. Its members obviously sold themselves 
as well as the IOC on dreams that do not en- 
dure careful scrutiny. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Drew 

Den\er 

ROAD RUNNERS 

Sirs: 

I'd like to set you, Ralph Garr and the 
Atlanta Braves straight on who is the 
. continued 
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invites you to 
TAKE 


A LESSON 


FROM 

CLYDE ALLEN 


CLYDE ALLEN? 

Clyde Allen Is a teaching pro, and until a friend told us about 
him a while ago, we'd never heard of Clyde Allen either. He's 
never won a major tournament (or even played in one). He’s 
never hit a golf ball on television and this is the first time his 
name has ever appeared in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. In fact, 
about all Clyde Allen has done for the past 20 years is teach 
an amazing number of people how to play a better game of golf 
—youngsters just starting out, high-handicap weekend golfers, 
ladies and seniors. 

There's nothing fancy about Clyde's approach to golf— no gim- 
micks. no complex theories or techniques, no multi-colored dia- 
grams. Just a simple, person-to-person method of instruction based 
on years of practical teaching experience. As he puts it: "I believe 
anyone can develop the feel of a good basic golf swing. Once you 
understand what you are trying to do and how you are going to do it, 
you can consistently hit the ball better— longer and straighter-with 
any club. The important thing is not to worry about what you're doing 
wrong, but to concentrate on doing just a few fundamental things 
right." 

We think Clyde Allen's approach to the game is so sensible and 
so refreshing that we asked him to record two lessons for us. one on 
the basic golf swing and another on the short game. These are real 
lessons— not just a few tips from a touring pro or elaborate explana- 
tions of golf theory— but solid professional instructions from a teach- 
ing pro who talks to you the way he would if he met you for a half- 
hour lesson on the practice tee. The only important difference is that 
you can take these lessons at home— at your own convenience in 
your living room or den. And you can take them over and over again 
-before you play each round, after you've come in, or during the 
week when you just feel like swinging a club for a few minutes. 

If you play to a 10 or higher handicap, we think you'll find that the 
time you spend listening to Clyde Allen will help your game con- 
siderably. We won't guarantee how many strokes you’ll drop or how 


many yards you'll add to your tee shots. But we will make the follow- 
ing guaranteed offer: 

Send for either one or both of the Clyde Allen Golf Lessons de- 
scribed below. Play the lesson, follow Clyde's instructions and 
see if his method of helping you understand what you are trying 
to do when you hit the ball— and how you are going to do it— 
has a positive effect on your game. If it does, keep the lesson 
and enjoy the season ahead. If it doesn't— if you're not com- 
pletely satisfied-simply send it back within 10 days and 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will refund your money immediately. 


LESSON 1 

Fundamentals of the Golf Swing 
Side =1 includes gripping the 
club, addressing the ball, stance, 
posture, taking the club away, the 
"feel " of a correct back swing, 
shifting your weight, body and 
shoulder turn, the downswing, 
striking the ball, and follow 
through. Side -2 provides some 
positive thoughts on such nega- 
tive items as hooking, slicing, 
shanking, and swaying. 


LESSON 2 

Fundamentals of the Short Game 
Side =1 starts with stance, ad- 
dress and distribution of weight, 
knee flex, shifting your grip, and 
then goes into taking the club 
away, backswing, downswing, 
tempo, and striking the ball. Side 
-2 covers such important refine- 
ments to your overall game as 
mental preparation, looking up, 
club selection, wind, favorite 
clubs, and golf etiquette. 


Sports Illustrated 


Each Clyde Allen lesson is priced at $6.95 plus 50c postage in 12” LP record form or S7.95 
plus 50c postage in tape cassette form. (Either way it's about what a golf lesson from a good 
SPECIAL teaching pro would cost you.) To order yours simply complete the coupon below and send it to 
INTRODUCTORY SPORTS ILLUSTRATED along with your check or money order. Please note that you can order 

Qppgrp both records for only $12.00 plus 50c postage, or both cassettes for only $14.00 plus 50c post- 

age. If someone has beaten you to the coupon, simply send your name and address, plus your 
check or money order and the number of lessons you want to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GOLF 
LESSONS, P. O. Box 5698, Terre Haute. Ind. 47805. Please allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GOLF LESSONS 
P.O. Box 5698 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47805 

□ Lesson 1-The Fundamentals ol 
the Golf Swing 

□ 12” LP Record-$6 95 plus 50* 

□ Tape Cassette-S7 95 plus 50* 

□ Lesson 2-The Fundamentals of 
the Short Game 

□ 12” LP Record-$6.95 plus 50* 

□ Tape Cassette— $7.95 plus 50* 

□ Both Lessons 

□ 2 records-$l2 00 plus 50* 

□ 2 cassettes-$14 00 plus 50* 


I want to take a lesson (or two) from Clyde Allen. Please 
send the lesson(s) I have indicated to: 


State 

My □ check □ money order lor S 

I understand if I am not completely satisfied I may return 
the lesson(s) within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. 



Selected for Wimbledon 
every year since 1902 


Slazen qer 


850 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Feasterville, Pa. 19047 




SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
is concerned with 
man’s natural environ- 
ment because that’s 
where much of what we 
write about takes place- 
out in the fields and woods 
and under the stars, on 
lakes and running streams, 
on mountain tops and ocean 
bottoms. Join our wonderful 
world. Check the card in this 
issue. 

Vi 


NEW ROADS TO 

OPPORTUNITY & WEALTH 

A valuable new SO page booklet 
just published. Sent tree, no c"“ 
gation, write 

sm INTERNATIONAL, John R. Sauer, President 
P.O. Box 22458, Denver, Colorado 80222. 



19TH HOLE continued 


real "Road Runner” of the National League 
( Two Bcc/ts. u Chun/ oj Diiii. May 10). It 
just so happens that long before anyone 
ever heard of Ralph Garr, Pittsburgh's 
Manny Sanguillcn was burning up the 
base paths. Manny is the fastest catcher 
in the National League, and he has been 
known as the Road Runner ever since he 
joined the Pirates. 

As for Garr's batting average, he should 
take a look at who finished third in the 
league last season. So all this talk about 
it being illegal for any other athlete to 
use "Road Runner” as a nickname really 
means nothing, since the real Road Run- 
ner isn't even involved. 

Ellen Forney ‘ 

Somerset, Pa. 

Sirs: 

The Oakland A s Campy Campancris is 
baseball’s original Road Runner. Campy has 
been called that for years and has earned 
the nickname by leading the American 
League in base stealing five of the last six 
seasons. Granted, Ralph Garr is a prom- 
ising young ballplayer, but let him be chris- 
tened with an original nickname. There is 
only one Road Runner in baseball, and he 
plays for Oakland. Beep, beep! 

Chad A. Anderson 

Woodland, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Don Delliquanti's short article on Atlan- 
ta's Ralph Garr was of interest to me. As 
an avid Syracuse Chiefs fan, I remember a 
lot of games against Richmond when Ralph 
Garr played. It seemed as though every time 
he came to bat, he landed on base. Not 
only is Garr a great singles hitter, but as 
Henry Aaron said in the article, he is the fast- 
est runner I have ever seen. The way he is 
playing now, I see no reason at all why he 
can't bat .400 or even .500 or .600 for that 
matter. 

Mark Blood 

Solvay, N.Y. 

ANOTHER YONKERS VOICE 

Sirs: 

To put it as kindly as I can, your Letter 
from the Publisher (May 17) introducing 
Bud Greenspan's article on Clem McCarthy, 
The Man Who Blew a Derby , did me a dis- 
service in that I am not even mentioned as 
having been a part of the Yonkers and WHN 
broadcasting team. For the record, Marty 
Glickman and I were the announcers at Yon- 
kers Raceway starting with the second meet- 
ing in the track's history. This was in Au- 
gust of 1950. All in all, I was employed 
there for a total of 21 years, up to and in- 
cluding the winter meeting of 1970. 

During that time, whenever Glickman was 
unavailable, I did the WHN broadcasts. Oth- 
er radio broadcasts by me were over WNEW, 


WOR and NBC's Monitor. Later we did a 
prime-time TV show , in w hich Glickman was 
the M.C. and I did the call of the races. These 
shows appeared, over various years, on 
Channels 5, 7, 9 and 1 1 . The ratings on 
these shows, both radio and TV, were high. 
After Glickman's departure from the Yon- 
kers scene, I was the No. I announcer there 
and continued to do radio broadcasts on a 
nightly basis. 

In fairness, I should like to have you 
print this as a clarification of the true sit- 
uation, announcingwise, at Yonkers Race- 
way. But don't get me wrong: I love Sports 
Illustrated. 

Lou O'Neill 
Sports Columnist 
Long Island Press 

Jamaica, N.Y. 

PRELIMS 

Sirs: 

I disagree with your Scorecard item, 
“Wilt Could Get Kilt” (May 3). If a box- 
ing match should take place between Wilt 
Chamberlain and Muhammad Ali, I believe 
that Chamberlain would have the advantage. 
He is undoubtedly an incredibly strong man, 
and he most likely would pick up boxing 
quickly. As was proven in the Ali-Frazier 
bout, the stronger man or slugger has the 
advantage. It is unfortunate that Chamber- 
lain and Ali will not have an opportunity 
to prove my point. 

Lawrence Marks 

Newburgh, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

You mentioned me in connection with 
Wilt Chamberlain's ambitions as a prize- 
fighter, but you gave the impression that 
my attempts at boxing were a total failure. 
This is far front true. Surely, my pursuit of 
a fighting career was short, but this was 
due to financial conditions and not to a 
lack of success in the ring. I fought some 
10 or II times and lost only one match. 
The main reason for the loss was that l 
was rushed into my first match before 1 
was conditioned well enough for the box- 
ing ring. Having to raise SI 25, COO a year to 
support the Paul Anderson Youth Home, I 
found that I did not have the additional 
finances to hire sparring partners and main- 
tain a training camp. 

Now that you are evaluating Mr. Cham- 
berlain's abilities for the ring, possibly a 
bout should be arranged between Wilt and 
me to see what we as champions of dif- 
ferent sports can do when testing our abil- 
ities with the gloves. 

Paul Anderson 

Vidalia, Ga. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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WIN A BOX SEAT FILLED WITH 

*10000 CASH! 

IN WINSTON’S Hi/Lo BASEBALL 


• 3 GRAND PRIZES-ONE A MONTH FOR 3 MONTHS 


• 200-FIFTY DOLLAR CASH PRIZES 
PER MONTH 

• plus $io,ooo5b3nu§)if MONTHLY 
GRAND PRIZE WINNER PICKS 
Hi/Lo SCORING 

TEAMS OF MONTH 

• ALL 603 PRIZES 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


• TO ENTER 
NEXT MONTH'S 
SWEEPSTAKES, 
GET COUPON 
AT YOUR 
FAVORITE STORE 


Winston 


OFFICIAL RULES • EASY TO ENTER 

1. There will be three separate monthly drawings concluded by Spotts International, 

drawings covering major league baseball an independent judging organization whose a _ .. 

games played during June. July and August decisions are final. ■ Mail t0: ^' ns l on *Hi/Lo Baseball Sweepstakes 

1971. Entries for the June drawing must be 6. The Grand Prize in each of three months I p -°- Box 3961, St. Paul, Minnesota 55177 

postmarked by May 31, 1971 and received by will be $10,000 cash plus two box-seat, piease enter me in the winsfnn Hi/in Raiehaii sweenitakec Fneinceii are 
June 7. 1971; entries for July must be post- tickets to a major league game. All entries I two empty Wlnstonoac^we^KinworSui^-Kinw SIm or the wonU °w!nstnn 
marked by June 30, 1971 and received by July received by the indicated deadlines in Rule ■ P ,.h 8 Y,5 ? p Kmg , ®’ ° r th ® ? . W' ns,on 

7, 1971; entries for August must be post- »1 will be eligible for the respective month’s • Mlter ugare,,es printed In block letters on a blank 3 x5 sheet of paper, 

marked by July 31, 1971 and received by drawings whether or not the Hi scoring or Lo | You can enter as often as you wish but each entry must be mailed separately. 

August 7, 1971. All entries for the June draw- scoring teams are Indicated on their entries. . Se e Rule *1 for oostmark deadlines roverine entries fnr each month’s 

ing received by June 7, 1971 and postmarked However, if both the Hi scoring team and Lo I o, awin ‘ postmark deadlines covering entries for each month s 

after May 31. 1971 will be entered in the July scoring team (or teams tied for these posi- a 

drawing. All entries for the July drawing re- tions) during the calendar month are desig-J | certify that I am 21 years of age or older 
ceived by July 7. 1971 and postmarked after nated correctly on a Grand Prize winner's I 

June 30, 1971 will be entered in the August entry, the winner will receive a bonus prize. 

drawing. of $10,000 cash — a total cash prize of I name 

2. Separate entries are required for each $20,000. 200 other prizes of $50 each will be ■ 

month’s drawing-June, July and August. awarded in each month’s drawing. All win-* ADDRESS Phone No 


and the name and address of your Winston winning will be determined by the number of I C 

dealer (if any). If you wish to qualify for the entries received each month. All 603 cash ■ (Required) 

Grand Prize bonus, check on the official entry prizes will be awarded. * n , , N 

blank* the name of the major league team 8. Sweepstakes open to residents of the I ueaie,SNa me 

you expect to score the most runs and the Continental United States and Hawaii only., 

name of the team you expect to score the Entrants must be 21 years of age or older.! Dealer’s Address 

least runs during the calendar month. See Employees and their families of R. J. Reynolds a 

Rule #6 for details. Tobacco Co., its subsidiaries and affiliated ■ To qualify for a Grand Prize bonus, put two check marks in the spaces below. 

ST"!*?:, .SEK I, J.JT I I pu ' »"• in tin "HI" column opposite the name ot the team you ex- 

to print the names of the teams you have Spotts International are not eligible. Void in; no -. .. , h . „„„ —..i, .hi 

selected below your name and address. Idaho. Missouri and Washington and wher-| , K m st T b ,® runS d on f check markin l , he L ° 

4. With each entry send 2 empty Winston ever else prohibited or restricted by law. All ■ cplumn opposite the name of the team you expect to score the least number 
packages (King, Super King or Menthol) or federal, state and local laws, and regulations* °‘ runs During the calendar month. 

the words "Winston Filter Cigarettes" printed apply. To obtain a list of winners, send a I "no miio nilo mu 

’* .... - r " e of paper, stamped, self-addressed envelope to "Winston, u □ baitimoaeoaiole* p n x.c. aoyau n □ atianta baaves □ □ new toak mets 

each entry Winners,” P.0. Box 9996, St. Paul, Minnesota! □ boston aeo sox □ q Minnesota twins □ ci chicaco cubs □ □ phoa. pmiiiies 

“□ UCAlirOBNIAANSEU □ U NEW *0»« TANAEES CJ □ CINCINNATI BEOS □ D HTTS. PIKATES 

.. .. .. — ... a D CHICACO WHITE SOX (1 : j OAKLAND ATHLETICS □ [; HOUSTON A5THOS U □ ST. LOUIS CAMOS 

the responsibility of the winners. |n □ cieveuno Indians u o miiwauaee bbeweks □ □ la. dodgers □ □ san oieco bawies 

I □ □ OETROIT TICEAS Q CJ WASH. SENATOAS d U MONTAEAl EXPOS □ □ * f. CIANTS 


n block letters ... ... 

Enter as often as you wish 

must be mailed in a separate envelope. Mail 55177. 
to: "Winston's Hi/Lo Baseball Sweepstakes," 9. local, state and federal taxes, if any, 

P.0. Box 9961, St. Paul, Minnesota 55177. 

5. Winners will be determined in random 
NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 

ENTRANTS MUST BE 21 YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER 


KING: 20 mg. "tar", 1.3 mg. nicotine— SUPER KING: 20 mg. "tar”. 1.4 mg. nicotine— MENTHOL 22 mg."tar" 1.5 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report NOV. 70. 




Old Crow’s good taste begins 
with men who 

love to work with their hands. 



Anthony Clark has a big responsibility. One false 
move of his hands and he’s mixed the wrong measure of 
grain for the Old Crow formula. Does he ever miss? 

The proof is in the good taste of our Bourbon. 

Making Bourbon which tastes good, bottle after 
bottle, made Old Crow famous. Back in 1 835, our 
people figured out the formula that took Bourbon- 
making out of the hit-or-miss category. Later, they 
handmade the first sour mash Bourbon. We still use our 
hands in making Old Crow. 

After work, most of our men keep on using their 
hands. Anthony Clark calls on the same craftsmanship 
mixing grain as he does tying fishing flies. 

Want to tie your own flies? We’ll send you a set of 
plans. Write: Old Crow, Box 49 1 , Frankfort, Ky . 4060 1 . 



Old Crow 

Made by good Kentucky hands 


Shape feathers 
to resemble bug. 
For plans, see 
address at left. 


Clamp hook in 
fly-tying vise, 
wrap with thread. 


Cut wings, tail 
from feather. 
Attach to hook. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. B6 PROOF. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED ATTHE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.. FRANKFORT. KY. 



